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THE NEW PHASE 


N June 22, 1812, in his proclamation to the Grand Army, 

Napoleon wrote these words : “La Russie est entrainée par 
la fatalité, ses destins doivent Saccomplir. ... La paix que nous 
conclurons portera avec elle sa garantie et mettra un terme a la 
funeste influence que la Russie a exercée depuis cinquante ans sur les 
affaires de ? Europe.” Two days later he crossed the Niemen 
and an army of a million men began that march into the un- 
known which ended only when the Grand Army was engulfed 
and France herself submerged. The soldiers of France set out 
with high hopes, confident of a rapid and brilliant campaign 
before a dictated peace. In imagination they were blazing a 
trail to Constantinople and the East. “What would you like 
me to bring you back from India?” said a French officer to 
a Polish lady. Another wrote from Moscow that “the Grand 
Army will not see France again until it is laden with the jewels 
of Golconda and the fabrics of Kashmir”. But the army 
encountered only torrid heat and torrential rain, roads thick 
with dust or choked with mud, the acrid smoke of burning 
towns and homesteads, the scorched and desolate earth. 
Their spirits sank as the murmurings of revolt began to be 
heard amongst the free peoples whom they had held in sub- 
jection and left behind them. 

It was on June 22 one hundred and twenty-nine years 
later that Hitler launched his attack on Russia. He struck 
with every circumstance of perfidy and duplicity at a nation 
with which only two years before he had concluded a treaty 
of friendship and non-aggression. He claimed, as with every 
new onslaught against the rights of his neighbours to live in 
peace, that he was acting in self-defence as the champion of 
European civilisation. Like Napoleon he counted on a speedy 
and glittering end to his campaign, and so far it has eluded 
him as it eluded Napoleon, He has learnt the truth proudly 
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proclaimed in 1812 by the Emperor Alexander that “the 
Russians are not a people who shrink in the face of danger”. 
His soldiers, like the Grand Army, have met heat and dust, 
mud and flames, the same scorched and desolate earth. His 
generals have been driven to complain with the same petu- 
lance as Napoleon that the Russians will not fight according 
to the rules of war as their enemies conceive them. They do 
not cower before the Béitzhrieg. 

But the parallel goes deeper than this. To Hitler, as to 
Napoleon, the Russian campaign is a move, reluctant but 
inescapable, in the struggle against the same implacable 
enemy, England. Caught in the toils of sea power, though 
with the continent at his feet, each of these conquerors has 
felt the need of breaking Russia or bending her to his will. 
When all the arts of cajolery failed, as they failed in the years 
after Tilsit, to make of Russia an instrument to lift the block- 
ade, Hitler was driven, like his forerunner, to stake his fortunes 
on a campaign that would open the path to the gorgeous East 
and its riches and remove for ever the menace of Russian arms 
from the flank of the conquered territories of Europe. To 
the Germans of to-day that menace has been a political and 
not merely a military nightmare. The German army has not 
forgotten that Bolshevism was its own creation, and the 
memory of the astonishing consequences of the safe-conduct 
given to Lenin has haunted the soldiers as it has haunted the 
party. To both the Soviet has appeared as a disruptive force, 
no less powerful and no less cunning than the Nazi régime 
itself. 

Dread of communism and apprehension over the rising 
power of the Soviet Union has, indeed, touched many minds in 
every corner of the globe. It may well have been one of the 
secondary calculations of the Fuehrer when he decided to march 
against Russia that he would range behind him all those who 
feared or hated communism, wherever they might be found. 
He may have believed that as another Saint Louis he would 
have the blessing of the Church and the support of the 
Catholic neutrals, and that in the. United States and even in 
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the British Commonwealth doubts would creep in and divided 
faith constrict the war effort. If indeed he was buoyed by such 
hopes, they have betrayed him. For that, the world is much 
indebted to the immediate decision of the British Government 
to treat Russia as an ally, and to the logic and humanity of 
the broadcast in which the Prime Minister announced that 
decision within a few hours of the invasion. As Madame de 
Staél noted in St. Petersburg in 1812, ““@/ n’y a plus que deux 
especes Phommes en Europe, ceux qui servent la tyrannie et ceux qui 
savent la hair’. When Hitler is the enemy of mankind, all 
those in any nation who are prepared to fight Hitler are our 
friends and will find us fighting at their side. That was the 
unanswerable logic of Mr. Churchill’s speech. But logic alone 
will rarely defeat prejudice, and it was by a moving description 
of the transition from peace to war, from life to death, decreed 
by one man for millions of his unoffending fellow creatures, 
that the Prime Minister lifted the argument from the wrangle 
of contending philosophies to the plane of a common 
humanity. 

From whatever angle we regard it, the attack on Russia has 
opened a new chapter in the story of the war. For the first 
time since the collapse of France, Germany is opposed by a 
first-class military power. For the first time in twelve months 
the main energies of the Nazi war-machine have been diverted 
from the British Commonwealth to be expended elsewhere. 
By these events war has been brought to the brink of the 
Pacific. The strength of Russia is seated in Asia no less than 
in Europe, and her preoccupations have opened a tempting 
yet dangerous prospect to the covetous opportunism of Japan, 
her neighbour and only rival in the Far East. The peace 
of the Pacific and the course of the war in the West alike 
depend on the fate of the German adventure. That fate is 
still wrapped in mystery. Through the vast region of lake 
and forest, river and plain, which stretches from the Arctic 
to the Black Sea, millions of men with their tens of thousands 
of machines are locked in a confused struggle of which no 
clear picture has yet been conveyed to an expectant world. 
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Even if the life of Soviet Russia had not for a generation been 
turned back upon itself and shrouded by a veil of secrecy and 
suspicion, the very scale and nature of the operations would 
preclude close or accurate description at this time. But some 
things at least are plain. 

The first is that Russia has held together. The revolt 
against Communism, the fall of Stalin, the crumbling of the 
Soviet Union into separate and warring States—all this came 
within the sober expectation not only of the Nazi leaders but 
of many of those who in other countries have set themselves 
up as Russian experts. They forgot what Madame de Staél 
in a few weeks discovered for herself, that “ce peuple posséde 
des réserves de vertu nationale a étonner le monde”. Millions of 
Russians are fighting not for communism but for that inalien- 
able right which Nazi Germany would deny to other nations, 
the right to live their own lives on the soil that has reared 
them. The desire for freedom in that sense is a profound and 
eternal motive in the story of the human race, and the German 
people will be hated and despised by nations perhaps less 
gifted than themselves until they learn to recognise and 
tolerate it. 

In a cause which has found them united the Russians have 
fought not only with stubborn determination but with skill 
and enterprise. They have shown that they possess abundant 
mechanised equipment and that they know how to use it. 
Their Air Force, which the Luftwaffe claimed to have elimi- 
nated in the first two days of the campaign, is after two months 
still in being and still active. Their armies have suffered heavy 
losses and have yielded up a vast territory, but they have not 
been destroyed nor have they disintegrated. Their civilian 
population has stood up to indiscriminate bombing with 
admirable discipline and energy. At a high price in men and 
material the German army has thrust forward on the main 
front for some hundreds of miles, but the boasting and the 
excuses, the lies and the inconsistencies of its announcements 
to Germany and the world are the best evidence how far its 
achievement falls below its hopes. 
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Beyond these general impressions we enter the realm of 
idle speculation. Too little is known of Russia’s reserves of 
trained troops or of her stocks of war materials or of her 
productive capacity, or even of the extent to which war fac- 
tories have been duplicated beyond the probable reach of an 
invader. It is likely that the loss of Leningrad, Moscow and 
the Eastern Ukraine would drastically curtail the Russian 
power of fighting a mechanised war. But whether the driving 
force of the German army can so triumph over the problems 
of lengthening communications and of the limits of mechani- 
cal strength in vehicles and physical strength in human beings 
as to reach and hold those centres before the winter—that 
only time will tell. 

Nowhere are the augurs more closely watching the portents 
than in Tokyo. The Japanese have for long been skilful, 
indeed slavish, copyists of Western life. They have shown no 
acute perception of the difference between what was good in 
it and what was evil. They have been dazzled by the resplen- 
dent facade of Nazi Germany and the phenomenal success of 
the German arms. It is more than probable that the acrobatics 
of German diplomacy in recent months have left them puzzled 
and a little resentful, and it is certain that they have no wish 
to risk their own necks in order to save Hitler’s. But having 
neither scruples nor any conception of international morality, 
they will not be deterred from aggression at any time and in 
any place if they judge that it can be practised for the benefit 
of Japan without bringing them into conflict with the police. 
In this spirit they have established themselves with energy 
in Indo-China, in advance positions from which they can 
threaten and, if the time seems ripe, attack Thailand or 
Burma, the Dutch East Indies or Singapore. Vulnerable 
economically in a long war, they are unlikely to face the 
combined strength of the United States and the British 
Commonwealth unless those two adversaries should appear 
to be fighting a forlorn hope elsewhere. But there ought to 
be no illusions as to the consequences in the Japanese sphere 
of a Russian collapse in Europe. Once the resources of 
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Germany were set free for an attack on Britain and for the oc- 
cupation of the Peninsula and North Africa, Japan might well 
decide that the time had come for a further move to the south 
or for an attack on Vladivostok or both. Without such over- 
mastering temptations, even a cautious gambler may misjudge 
the cards, and until the war with Germany is won peace in 
the Pacific will be at the mercy of a miscalculation. 

It was, perhaps, inevitable that the entry of Russia into the 
war and the gallant and determined resistance of her people 
should have been received with a sense of relief, almost of 
relaxation, in the British Commonwealth and even more in 
the United States. When air bombardment dwindles to a 
negligible formality, and the unknown perils of invasion 
recede into the haze of the future, the optimist comes into 
his own again. We are at all times a sanguine people, and it 
would be difficult to prove that the tendency to a renewed 
cheerfulness has led to any perceptible weakening of our war 
effort. But no one who pauses for a moment’s sober reflection 
on this new phase in the struggle can fail to hear a challenge 
to ourselves and to the people of the United States to enlarge 
and intensify the programmes and the exertions to which we 
are already committed. The challenge is insistent whatever 
may be the course of the campaign in the East, and whatever 
the outcome of the historic meeting in the Atlantic to which 
the President invited the Prime Minister. From their discus- 
sions, the first result to be announced was a joint declaration 
of common principles animating the national policies of 
Britain and the United States for the reconstruction of a 
peaceful world. The true measure of its importance will be 
the depth to which its eight points sink into the consciousness 
of men and women in all countries, as the war goes on. They 
are peace aims, just, generous and far-reaching. 

But peace is not yet. If Germany can defeat Russia or so 
weaken her as to be able to extricate the greater part of the 
German forces for a renewed assault in the West, we shall 
have to face at no long interval redoubled violence at home 
and the probable extension of the war to the other side of 
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the globe. Men will have died in their hundreds of 
thousands to give us a brief respite before we meet new and 
incalculable dangers. But if the German thrusts are stemmed 
and the Russian campaign is protracted, an urgent and im- 
perative duty will be laid on Britain and the United States 
to furnish war supplies of every kind to Russia, whilst 
equipping ourselves to take our full part in the counter- 
offensive on both fronts which Russian valour and endurance 
will then have made possible. Russia will have brought us 
immense reserves of man-power and the will to use them, 
and man-power cries out for equipment, unlimited and 
unstinted. 

It is with feelings of disappointment, almost of frustration, 
that the British people and their friends in the world have 
come to realise the narrow bounds set at this moment to our 
power of giving effective military help to Russia. By day and 
night, in all weathers, the R.A.F. have maintained attacks in 
increasing weight on enemy shipping and on targets in Ger- 
many and the occupied territories. They have inflicted heavy 
losses and caused great damage, and they have helped to 
spread doubt and dismay amongst the civilian population. 
But this offensive, powerful and successful in itself, has not 
deflected the German command from its objectives in Russia, 
and has fallen far short of the assault with all arms which the 
German adventure invited. The urgent task of Governments 
and peoples, here and in the United States, is by organisation 
and sustained effort to hasten the day when our equipment 
in ships and planes, guns and tanks will be equal to any oppor- 
tunity, or any danger, that the military situation may present. 
Until that day dawns, victory can only be a dream. 





WAR PRODUCTION 


HE dominant lesson of the war is that the quantity and 

quality of the equipment which the combatants can throw 
into the scales at the right time and place will go as far to 
determine the issue of the struggle with Germany as the mili- 
tary virtues of the rank and file or the skill of the commanders. 
The Battle of Britain, it is true, was won by smaller numbers, 
but neither the individual prowess nor the operational training 
of the Royal Air Force could have prevailed if they had not 
been displayed in better aircraft than those of the enemy. 
German arms, with that exception, have gone from one 
triumph to another by the overwhelming concentration of 
equipment of high quality, either on land or in the air or both, 
against opponents who had much less of it. The check which 
they appear to have met in Russia would have been incon- 
ceivable if the scale of Russian armaments had been much 
inferior to their own. That check, and the surprise and dis- 
quiet which it has caused in Germany, have stimulated opti- 
mism in the Allied world and have distracted attention from 
the industrial background of Russian resistance. Men argue 
that the end of the Russian campaign is not in sight, that the 
long-term effect of the blockade is indisputable, that the seeds 
of disintegration of the Nazi power have been sown in every 
country which they are holding down and not least in Ger- 
many. But no wise man will feel that victory is certain until 
Britain and her friends have raised their industrial effort to a 
level from which the flow of equipment will swamp that of 
Germany. No wise man will any longer underrate the 
magnitude of what is implied by that requirement. 

It is a commonplace that in rearmament Germany took a 
long lead, but only in recent months has the immense scale 
of German production been brought home to us. The facts 
are that the Germans were preparing the instruments of war 
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during years in which Western Europe was thinking and 
planning only peace, and that the extent and completeness of 
their work have been consistently underestimated. They have 
acquired in two years vast additions to their resources in 
plant, material and labour, and they have been enabled to 
disperse their production over a wide area much of which is 
inaccessible for the time being to the R.A.F. They have over- 
come formidable difficulties, and while there is reason to 
believe that Germany’s production problems are becoming 
more numerous and more intractable, no one has yet encoun- 
tered the German fighting man without finding him equipped 
with every offensive weapon and every device for his protection 
that forethought and ingenuity could provide. When that 
can be said of our own forces, and of those of our Allies, our 
war production may be adequate—but not till then. 

The industrial effort of Britain has been powerfully re- 
inforced by the Dominions and the United States. The grow- 
ing production of war material in the Dominions is from every 
point of view an invaluable contribution to the Allied cause. 
It is immune from interference by bombing. It reduces the 
demands on shipping. It relieves the financial burden borne 
by the people of these islands. But in the vast industrial output 
which the war necessitates Dominion production can never 
be more than a fraction. Direct comparisons of output are 
difficult, but it is known that to the end of the financial year 
1941-42 the total war expenditure of the United Kingdom 
was estimated at £7,300 millions, and that of Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa and India together at £1,230 
millions. These figures are evidence only of the predominant 
rdle which the old and highly organised manufacturing com- 
munity of Great Britain must play in an industrial war. 

Immense as are the potentialities of the magnificent 
assistance which the United States has undertaken to give, it 
cannot excuse, nor could it necessarily retrieve, any slackening 
from the maximum effort required of British industry here and 
now. American production has its own problems, some of 
them more acute than ours. There is no well-established 
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modus vivendi between employers and workers such as a century 
of trade union development and a generation of rapid social 
progress have brought about in Britain. Instead of that, the 
immediate background is the bitterness engendered by the 
New Deal policies, the conflict of rival labour organisations, 
the unsolved problem of what the relations between organised 
labour and the great industries are to be. Labour disputes 
have held up production and will no doubt recur, and the 
Fifth Column will do nothing to discourage them. Then again 
the central control of American war production is only begin- 
ning to take shape. Nothing that has been said in criticism 
of the Ministry of Supply or the Production Executive or 
the Army Mechanisation Department can equal in pungent 
severity what innumerable distinguished Americans are saying 
about Washington or their own Army Ordnance Department. 
When every allowance is made for political prejudice against 
the President, we shall do well to remind ourselves that the 
American system of government is designed, like our own, for 
peace and not for war, and that the process of adaptation 
was begun in the United States at least two years later than 
here. Nor ought we to forget that the production in America 
for Britain of equipment not merely of high quality, for 
that can be relied on, but of the highest fighting efficiency in- 
volves constant and intimate collaboration between the service 
experts and the engineers of the two countries. To see for 
himself how improvements in this sphere could be effected 
may reasonably have been one of the purposes justifying Lord 
Beaverbrook’s visit to America. For it is we and our Allies 
who have the up-to-the-minute fighting experience, and who 
must convey it via Washington to the designers and production 
managers of Los Angeles or Detroit. It is characteristic of 
engineers that, although they are practitioners in a universal 
science, they should be as sensitive to criticism as the artist. 
When this is remembered, it is perhaps astonishing how many 
problems co-operation has already solved. But many remain; 
and even when the interchange of experts and flying visits 
‘between one sermon and the next” have been much extended, 
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as it is to be hoped they will be, it is in the nature of things 
that the British and American services will always find it easier 
to meet their design requirements in the factories of their 
own countries than in those of the other. 

Considerations such as these have no doubt had their share, 
with our reverses in Greece and Crete, in arousing public 
opinion, in and out of Parliament, to ask whether our supply 
arrangements are yet adequate. It is widely recognised that 
our own industrial effort is now, and indeed must always be, 
of fundamental importance. No one pretends that it has 
reached its peak, and few are satisfied that the curve is as 
steep, after two years of war and four years of rearmament, 
as it might be expected to be. The layman knows no more 
of quantity production than a Cabinet Minister, and he is 
driven to judge by results, where they are apparent to him, 
It is such things as the reports of the fighting in Crete and his 
own equipment in the Home Guard that lie at the root of his 
doubts and criticisms. The recent debate on the subject in 
the House of Commons, extended to a third day in order to 
enable the Prime Minister to answer an attack which his col- 
leagues had allowed to go largely by default, may be said to 
have met the popular demand for criticism without removing 
the popular misgivings. It is unfortunate that the present 
House is not particularly representative of productive indus- 
try, less so indeed than of law or agriculture or trade union 
experience. Much of the criticism was ineffective through 
misdirection or exaggeration, and the Prime Minister’s brilliant 
debating speech, in spite of an admirable and timely vindica- 
tion of the working man, was certainly not an entirely con- 
vincing reply to the case which the critics had tried, and 
failed, to make. 

It was characteristic of the unreality of the debate that the 
most judicial speech made in it should have been inspired by 
the obscure belief that “our people are not working up to 
more than 75 per cent. of our possible efficiency”. If that 
means that four man-hours are required to produce what 
could be produced in three, it is palpably untrue. If it means 
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that when we have reached the peak production for which 
plans have been made, output will have risen by a third, the 
statement might well be true without being a legitimate reason 
for criticism. If it means that we are not yet as near the 
peak as we should be, someone should have reminded the 
House that percentages of efficiency are dangerous ground in 
war, for all programmes are subject to dislocation at short 
notice to meet the changing military situation. The magnetic 
mine was a: bolt from the blue. It was defeated by rapid and 
brilliant technical improvisation. But it would be absurd to 
suggest that the decision to provide ships with degaussing 
equipment has been carried through without repercussions 
in other fields of production. Dispersion in the aircraft in- 
dustry—a measure for which Lord Beaverbrook will perhaps 
be remembered when some of his other activities have been 
forgotten—has reduced efficiency on a short view, but on a 
long view may well prove to have been indispensable to its 
maintenance. 

In considering whether our industrial effort is adequate to 
our needs, there are three main factors to be examined. The 
first concerns labour, the second management and the third 
staff work at the centre. Has labour been made available in 
sufficient strength for war industries, have the workers done 
a fair day’s work, has time been lost by frequent trade disputes ? 
Has the management of industry been on the whole compe- 
tent, has it as a whole put the national interest before selfish 
or sectional ends, has it shown itself capable of responding to 
the elastic and growing requirements of supply? Finally, 
what of the central control? Have its plans been drawn on a 
scale commensurate with the need, has their execution been 
impeded by conflicting jurisdictions, does the organisation in 
and below the War Cabinet function smoothly and without 
loss of time? 

It is obvious that an immense expansion of the engineering 
and allied industries for a temporary purpose is only possible 
if the dilution of labour is freely practised, if skilled labour is 
confined to the tasks for which it is essential, and if men and 
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women with skill in other trades or in none can be introduced 
by the million, trained in the rudiments of their new work 
and quickly assimilated. There are sound reasons for be- 
lieving that this process has been carried through with little 
opposition from any vested interest and with a large measure 
of success. Industry itself has done most of the training, 
and done it intelligently. The Essential Work Order has pre- 
vented the disorderly scramble for skilled men from which, 
if newspaper advertisements can be believed, not even the 
legendary efficiency of the Germans has succeeded in pro- 
tecting their own industries. Most engineering employers 
would probably agree that they have been able, and are still 
able, to obtain all the labour which they are in a position to 
train and use. In spite of the unfavourable and in many cases 
ill-chosen situation of the new ordnance factories under direct 
Government management, it would not appear that the delays 
which have occurred in bringing them into production have 
been due to any extent to a failure on the part of Mr. Bevin 
to provide the labour. The broad general answer, therefore, 
to the question whether labour has been made available in 
sufficient strength for war industries would seem to be that 
it has up to the present. 

Nor can it fairly be suggested that output over the whole 
field has fallen, as a result of slackness or indifference or absen- 
teeism by the workers, much below what it would have been 
right to expect. Trade disputes, as the Prime Minister has 
pointed out, have lost us 2 million working days in the first 
two years of this war as against 12 million in the last two 
yeats of the last. The great body of workers, men and women, 
have worked well and consistently in conditions to which the 
last war could show no parallel. They have been sustained 
against discomfort and the risk of death, many of them without 
a roof over their heads, by the conviction that this war is 
their war and that Hitler is their enemy. There has been 
absenteeism, though much less than the sensationalist would 
have us believe, and there is no doubt that one of its causes 
has been the attempt to work excessive hours. Experience 
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has shown that in present conditions the optimum result in 
output is obtained from a week of something nearer 55 than 
60 hours. It may well be found that the gradual general 
approximation to that standard will reduce avoidable loss of 
time and promote that sustained industrial effort which is 
needed to see us through. 

If one-half were true of what the Minister of Labour, in his 
more fractious moments, has said about the management of 
industry, he would deserve impeachment for his failure to 
exercise his almost tyrannical powers and put a stop to the 
abuse. Industry is a wide term, and it is used to-day to cover 
the whole range from the concern with 100,000 employees 
to the converted garage with half a dozen. There is clearly 
no common standard of management throughout that range, 
either as regards efficiency of production, quality and main- 
tenance of plant or treatment of employees. But if we consider 
established engineering firms with a normal pay-roll of 1,000 
or more, the general impression must be that of a remarkable 
achievement in adaptation and expansion. Many of these 
firms have doubled and even trebled the number of their work- 
people and have carried through, with very little addition to 
their administrative staff, the organisation of the manufacture 
of apparatus and equipment, often of great delicacy and quite 
alien to their usual activity. No one who is familiar with the 
problems set by the quantity production of a predictor or a 
four-engine bomber or even a modern tank will believe for 
a moment that what has already been accomplished would 
have been feasible without a high standard of productive 
efficiency and of works management in the widest sense. 
This work has not been done under compulsion, for extensive 
as its powers are the Government has not forced anyone to 
make anything. Nor has it been done for hope of reward, 
since E.P.T. at 100 per cent. is the sure guarantee of a negative 
return in excessive depreciation, neglected development and 
depletion of cash. Doubtless firms could be found which 
have been enabled by the demand for their normal products 
to stand aside and to avoid expansion and excess profits. If 
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such there are, the Government has ample powers to bring 
them into the general co-operative effort. Doubtless, too, 
some firms are more efficient than others. Not all the con- 
structors of aircraft have the same right to be proud of their 
achievements, and not all delays in tank production can fairly 
be ascribed to changes in design. But when every allowance 
is made for the weaker brethren, the general level of perfor- 
mance, in the conditions which the course of the war and the 
staff work of the Government have imposed, has been remark- 
ably high. 

It is sometimes forgotten that the Government itself is the 
largest employer, with several hundred thousand men and 
women working in the ordnance factories which have come 
ot are coming into production. The country is committed to 
this policy of direct labour, and no sweeping change is now 
possible. But it is well not to overlook the consequences. 
The Government, unlike the great industrial concerns, has 
no sufficient established organisation on which to draw for 
the management and staffing of these factories. It has to go 
out into the highways and byways and hire what it can find 
there. There are surer ways of obtaining efficient management 
than by a combination of the civil servant and the foundling. 
The civil servant is not trained to provide for the welfare 
of his staff—that concerns the Office of Works—and it is not 
surprising that complaints have been heard from many of 
these new factories in remote districts of inadequate arrange- 
ments for canteens or transport or housing. Until these things 
are put right—and the Prime Minister has told the House that 
they will be put right—maximum production in the ordnance 
factories will be unattainable and the many other war activi- 
ties which are carried on in all great works will fail to flourish 
there. 

It remains to consider the part played by the centre. It 
would be idle to pretend that we are not still suffering from 
the refusal of pre-war Governments—aided and abetted by a 
great majority of their supporters—to take a big enough view 
of the scale on which equipment of all kinds was required, or 
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of the central machinery necessary to enable it to be provided. 
Programmes have had to be expanded and expanded again, 
and machinery has had constantly to be improvised and 
adapted. The penalty of lack of foresight may be a delay of 
months or even years in the conditions of modern quantity 
production. A decision to increase, say, the bomber output 
even by 20 per cent. involves consequential decisions affecting 
the makers of steel, aluminium, instruments, wiring, under- 
carriages and a thousand other components. It is not sur- 
prising that the very timidity of our past approach has, when 
corrected, often led to confusion, to some things falling out 
of step, to the growth of bottle-necks. On the side of organisa- 
tion it has led repeatedly to the Government having to choose 
between the comparative advantages of further adaptation and 
compromise, and a clean sweep—and a clean sweep is rately 
possible in the middle of a war. 

In the matter of programmes there ate two solid grounds 
for confidence. The Admiralty, in the first place, may be 
relied on to know what they want and to get it. They are 
helped not only by the fact that many of their needs are not 
competitive with those of other departments, but by the com- 
mand of contract and inspection departments of long experi- 
ence and sensible methods. The aircraft programme, again, 
proceeds directly from the admirable groundwork laid down 
during the three years before 1940 by the responsible officers 
of the Royal Air Force and their civilian coadjutors. We owe 
it to them more than to anyone else that the Prime Minister 
can report that “our spring and summer fashions in aircraft 
are this year further ahead of contemporary German pro- 
duction than they were last year”. With the manufacturing 
facilities now available a still further increase in production 
may reasonably be expected, now that the department con- 
cerned has time for a little quiet organisation within its own 
walls. 

It is upon the equipment of the Army that most doubts 
have centred. This is not unnatural, since the Army was 
the last in the field and its task in the war is neces- 
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satily much less clearly apparent to the public mind than 
in 1939. Moreover it is the Army which has been found 
repeatedly to be less well equipped than its opponent, and 
which can be seen with its equipment in every corner of the 
land. Yet it must be presumed that the Defence Committee 
of the War Cabinet has clearly envisaged the réle which the 
Army may be called on to play, in offence as well as in the 
defence of Britain, and that this has been taken into account 
in the War Supply Budget which the Prime Minister has said 
was approved in March last. To provide that material is the 
task of the Ministry of Supply. That ill-fated department has 
in a short life had four heads, and it has now come under the 
control of a dynamic personality who does not believe in 
organisation. The result must be awaited. It is safe to assume, 
if only because of the momentum already acquired, that there 
will be tanks, whatever hen-roosts have to be robbed on the 
way. 

In a higher sphere than the merely departmental, critics in 
and out of Parliament have called for a Ministry of Production. 
They have had it in mind that an excessive responsibility at 
present rests on the Prime Minister, who does not readily 
delegate executive work: that the Production Executive under 
Mr. Bevin takes no executive action and is at best a conciliation 
board: and that the logical end of the present arrangements 
is to make a single Minister responsible for supply to all three 
services. The Prime Minister has rejected the proposal on the 
perhaps inconsistent grounds that there was no need for the 
new Minister because the Production Executive was doing 
his work already, that the individual was not in sight (who 
could control Lord Beaverbrook?) and that if he were he 
could not relieve the Prime Minister. The decision will clearly 
be accepted for the present. But it is right to point out that 
the proposal for a new Ministry seems more logical than 
opportune to many of those who are dissatisfied with the 
present arrangements. When so much is working well a 
major disturbance in departmental organisation can cost too 
high a price. This does not mean that no changes are needed. 
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There are two major reforms which have been too long de- 
layed. On the administrative side the Prime Minister’s lifelong 
and passionate interest in the details of executive work has 
raised to the Ministerial plane a mass of detail which is better 
handled not by Ministers but by officials. Most of the prob- 
lems with which Ministers have attempted to deal in the 
Production Executive would be brought to a decision in a 
fraction of the time and with less friction if they were left to 
the responsible heads of the departments concerned—not all 
of whom, we hasten to add, are civil servants. In the proper 
sphere of Ministerial function, the real need of the moment, 
in production as in every other branch of the war effort, is 
not for supermen or superministries but for a small War 
Cabinet, in which the best men amongst the Epigonoi of our 
time would be free of departmental responsibilities and able 
to devote themselves to the major tasks of planning and of 
policy. 





THE STRATEGY OF THE WAR. VIII 


I. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE CONTINENTAL STRATEGY 


HE period covered by the present survey appeared to 

challenge all our earlier experiences. In scope and quality 
the war transcended every standard, and both in pace and in 
intensity set up new records. The novelty of the operations 
marked not so much a fresh turn of the conflict as an exag- 
geration of the old historic clash between the Oceanic and 
the Continental strategies. With Hitler’s attack upon Russia 
the Continental strategy worked to a climax. The reality of 
sea power was recognised. Its tendency to permeate and con- 
trol land as well as sea operations was at length fully appre- 
hended, and Hitler, like Napoleon before him, decided to 
make the attempt to establish a Continental system and leave 
to Britain the onus of destroying it. 

With certain areas of Russia in his control he concluded that 
his system would be self-contained, with an abundance of 
cereals, minerals, and the fats and oils without which modern 
civilisation cannot be maintained upon its present plane. The 
areas which promised to provide him with these necessities 
would also place him in a position to threaten vital centres 
of the British Empire, so that, in possession of a sufficiently 
large and rich unit, he could resist the pressure of sea 
power and both challenge and threaten attack. At Crete he 
appeared to show air power triumphant over a powerful 
navy; and yet he, at all events, could not be ignorant that the 
campaigns in Iraq, in Libya and in Syria were dominated by 
sea power. Against it he failed to make headway significantly 
either by submarine or surface attack; and the one encounter 
in which his newest battleship sank the battle-cruiser Hood 
ended in a sudden and overwhelming concentration that 
destroyed it. 
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II. IraQ 


HE true meaning of Rashid Ali’s coup d’état did not im- 

mediately disclose itself, though the British Government 
refused to acknowledge the administration and maintained a 
watchful attitude. When strong forces were landed at Basra on 
April 19 their suspicions were made to appear almost an 
indelicacy, so warm was the local welcome and so correct the 
administration’s attitude. But when reinforcements arrived 
about ten days later, Iraqi mechanised troops were concen- 
trated around the aerodrome and training school of the Royal 
Air Force at Habbaniya, some 60 miles west of Baghdad. On 
May 2 they opened fire on the cantonment, and it was evident 
that the usurper intended to put his fortunes to the test of 
fighting. He had received promises from the enemy and 
rather rashly, in the circumstances, looked for their support. 
Throughout that and the following days the aerodrome was 
under intermittent fire, and the Iraqi extended the scope of 
their operations to Rutba, on the pipe-line to Haifa, where 
they attacked and overcame an unarmed construction party. 
The British bombers then went into action. The Moascar 
Rashid aerodrome, south-east of Baghdad, was attacked, and 
in a few days the bulk of the Iraqi air force was put out of 
action and the guns at Habbaniya reduced to almost complete 
inactivity. The way was now clear for the assault on the 
plateau above Habbaniya. This was taken, and the Iraqi 
withdrew to Ramadi, up the Euphrates, and Felujah, nearer 
the capital. 

The British operations now began to take shape. An 
armoured column of the Royal Air Force swept across the 
western desert, occupied Rutba and the surrounding district 
on May 11 and began to move north-east on the capital. 
Preparations were made for the attack upon Felujah, and by 
May 19 the settlement was in our hands. It fell to a land and 
air attack and, in spite of repeated counter-attacks, was securely 
held. An armoured column moved up the Euphrates, and by 
May 29 had reached Ur and Lugait, to the south-east. The 
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position of the insurgents now began to look serious. On the 
day before the capture of Ur the advance had been resumed 
from Felujah, and Khan Nuqta, half-way between Felujah and 
Baghdad, was occupied. An armoured unit pushed its way toa 
point some 5 miles north-west of the capital, and only the floods 
held up the main advance from Khan Nuqta. But Rashid Ali 
had now recognised the inevitable, and on the last day of the 
month he fled to Iran. An armistice was asked for, and on the 
following day the British troops entered Baghdad. On June 3 
ait-borne troops and land forces entered Mosul and the un- 
happy insurrection was at an end. 

There was no attempt by the Germans to help Rashid Ali 
out of his difficulty until May 15, when about thirty aircraft 
landed in Iraq with agitators and other “specialists”. They 
had enjoyed the hospitality of the Syrian aerodromes as 
staging posts, and this treachery led to the repeated bombing 
of the airfields at Rayak, Palmyra and Damascus. Indeed, it is 
difficult to imagine how the punitive expedition could have 
been pushed to success but for the continual assistance of the 
Royal Air Force against the enemy there and the insurgents in 
Iraq. The success of the operations, however, was to bear 
fruit later on, when it was found necessary to take up the 
challenge of the Vichy Government. At the time it was com- 
pletely overshadowed by the withdrawal from Crete. 


Ill. THe INVASION OF CRETE 


HEN Greece was evacuated the Greek Government, 

with several divisions of Greek troops and a number of 
Imperial divisions, withdrew to the island of Crete; and it 
required no unusual prescience to predict a German attack. 
Its position gave it an importance that no one could ignore. 
At its easternmost point it lies no more than 110 miles from 
Asia Minor, and the intervening space is dotted with the 
thirteen islands of the Dodecanese and the Cyclades group. It 
is separated from the south of Greece by only 60 miles. From 
Libya it lies less than 200 miles. Its possession by the enemy 
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would give him the chance to create a second bottle-neck in 
the Mediterranean, and the means to draw closer in the threat 
to the naval squadron based upon Alexandria. On the other 
hand, its retention by Britain involved a constant threat to the 
enemy occupation of Greece. From its aerodromes Greece and 
even Italy would be within easy reach, and the control of 
the eastern Mediterranean would still ride with comparative 
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security in our hands. The Germans could not ignore this 
defiant stronghold, and, even if their line of action had not 
been clearly suggested by the strategic position, it was made 
obvious by the concentration of the Luftwaffe in southern 
Greece. This was no secret, and the Royal Air Force had made 
repeated attempts to bomb and destroy the numerous aero- 
dromes. On May 16 the enemy retaliated by an air attack upon 
Maleme and Heraclion, but without inflicting any significant 
damage or causing casualties. It was a gesture and a recon- 
naissance; but it was apparently taken quite coolly by the 
British command who, according to Mr. Churchill, had deter- 
mined to defend the island “to the death”. 

Crete is a mountainous island and only two notable plains 
intervene between the crumpled hills. The central plain is shut 
off from the south coast by a range of mountains; the smaller 
lies about Canea. It has few good roads and not many natural 
harbours. One of these, however, at Suda Bay, is sheltered by 
the rocky peninsula of Akrotiri, south of which it seems to 
penetrate like the intrusion of a bent forefinger. The principal 
towns are all on the northern coast, Canea in the west, 
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Retimo nearer the centre, and Heraclion (or Candia) farther 
to the east. The first is the seat of government, the 
last the old capital. All three, for a time, held the world’s 
attention, for round them raged a struggle that was at once 
the most novel and the most bitter that the war had cast up. 
The island was garrisoned by British (including a large body 
of marines), Australian, New Zealand and Greek troops 
under the command of a famous fighting soldier, General 
Freyberg. 

The Germans, being determined to capture the island, had to 
face a far from simple problem. They designed to take it by 
means of air-borne troops assisted by a sea expedition. Without 
the latter, occupation, at least, could not be stably assured. An 
air-borne invasion could not land an unlimited number of 
troops nor could it assure the heavier sort of equipment. The 
British troops had little heavy equipment themselves, and it 
soon became evident that they lacked the more vital protection 
upon which the retention of the island turned. The attack 
began with an intense air bombardment which reached its 
highest pitch on Monday, May 19, and in the early hours of 
the following day the air invasion began. Under cover of 
repeated dive-bombing attacks parachutists landed. Their 
rdle was the same as in Holland, to seize positions and, 
when established, signal for the troop-carriers and gliders to 
follow. 

The first objective appears to have been the Akrotiri penin- 
sula, the capture of which would have given possession of the 
Suda Bay harbour and thereby have paved the way for re- 
inforcement from the sea. But the three main towns were also 
attacked, and particularly Canea near which lies the Maleme 
aerodrome. Throughout the day the Germans continued to 
land troops. The military hospital between Canea and the 
Akrotiri peninsula was captured and promptly retaken. 
The enemy penetrated to the outskirts of Canea, were sur- 
rounded and disposed of. Even more bitter fighting went on 
at Retimo and Heraclion. The conditions under which the 
defenders had to fight were the worst that can face any troops. 
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The dive-bombing attacks could be tolerated by taking cover, 
but the machine-gunning from the enemy fighters could not 
be evaded. The troops lacked the protection of their own 
fighters, since the overwhelming strength of the Luftwaffe 
attack upon the few aerodromes confronted them with the 
alternative of withdrawal or annihilation, Even with the most 
perfect aerodrome protection it is improbable that they would 
have been able to withstand so heavy an attack; and it is clear 
that such protection did not exist. 

So the second day of the attack dawned with the Germans 
precariously holding a few positions. Many more had paid the 
last penalty and numbers of enemy machines had been de- 
stroyed; but there was no cessation in the attack. That night, 
after hours of bitter but unsuccessful fighting, the Germans 
held the Maleme aerodrome, though it was still under our 
guns; and the town of Heraclion was in their hands though 
the adjacent aerodrome was held. It was presumably the 
capture of Heraclion that led to the launching of an expedition 
from the sea, but it met with disaster. Numerous caiques and 
small merchantmen, hiding under cover of the distant fringe 
of islands, put out in their challenge to the Navy, only to find 
that their task was impossible. Maleme aerodrome was held 
against a heavy counter-attack on the third day, and this, in 
the end, turned the scale. Throughout that and subsequent 
days reinforcements were landed and, at length, the invaders 
were able to extend their hold towards the east against the 
most bitter hand-to-hand fighting. Odd parties which had 
landed in other places were rounded up, but gradually the 
Germans secured a firm grip upon Heraclion and Retimo, and 
pushed their way from Maleme eastward. The New Zealand 
troops fought with almost incredible stubbornness to hold 
Canea, but were gradually ejected. 

In spite of the assistance of the long-range fighters the battle 
was clearly being lost. Canea fell into German hands after 
sixty hours of continuous attack. After a struggle of ten days, 
the Germans had linked up their positions in the north, and 
grave decisions had to be taken. The losses on both sides had 
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been very heavy. The Germans were almost at the limit of 
their endurance, but the British troops were suffering from 
a deeper fatigue, and the withdrawal began. It was an un- 
palatable operation, and some of the criticism that followed was 
distinguished by irritation and petulance rather than wisdom. 
It is absurd to suggest that only positions that can certainly be 
held should be defended. If that canon had been followed by 
General Wavell the splendid campaigns in Libya and Italian 
East Africa would never have been fought. He had barely a 
chance of holding Egypt for a month, if the two Italian armies 
had shown a trace of the will to win. Britain was still in a state 
of gross inferiority in men and material as compared with the 
enemy. That condition governed all the operations of the 
period; and to a less extent it governs them still. 

It may be held that the campaign was strategically unsound; 

and, clearly, there is a case to be made for that contention. 
British losses came to a total of 15,000 men, killed, wounded 
and missing, and the German dead are estimated to exceed 
that number. Three cruisers, an anti-aircraft cruiser and 
six destroyers were also lost. Against this must be set the 
destruction of 180 bomber and fighter aircraft and at least 
250 troop-carriers. The total number of men taken off came 
to 17,000. It does not make an encouraging balance-sheet. 
But there is evidence that the battle in Crete was the cause of 
the inability of the Germans to reinforce the revolt in Iraq. If 
the redemption of that important strategic area is to be set 
against the losses in Crete, it seems difficult to resist the 
conclusion that the attempt was, on balance, a profitable 
undertaking. Iraq could not be allowed to fall into enemy 
control without imperilling our whole position in the Middle 
East. 

The lessons to be drawn from the Crete episode will provide 
material for endless controversy. General Franco seems to 
think that it established the supremacy of air over sea power. 
But narrow waters which forbid manceuvre are not the proper 
element for naval vessels. Every instrument has its limits of 
application and, for surface craft, narrow waters represent too 
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grave a handicap. It is supposed to establish the efficiency of 
the dive-bomber, but it seems more certain that the machine- 
gunning of the fighter aeroplanes was the real enemy. It is 
held to establish the impossibility of defending aerodromes 
against air attack; buf it is wiser to leave that question in 
suspense, since the defence was not convincingly attempted 
in Crete. It is imagined, lastly, that it establishes the invinci- 
bility of the air-borne invasion. This is the weakest of all 
propositions founded upon the struggle in Crete. The air- 
borne invasion succeeded in Norway, and to a lesser extent 
in Holland, by surprise. But in neither case was it met by 
strong challenge from fighter planes; and there is no reason 
to think that it would have succeeded in Crete or will succeed 
anywhere else if an efficient force of fighter planes is at hand. 
Crete was at all events an unhappy episode. 


IV. THE DESTRUCTION OF THE BISMARCK 


LL the major events of this period, it will be noticed, over- 
lapped. It was during the tragic defence of Crete that an 
event occurred which convincingly demonstrated the effect of 
sea power. Germany’s attempt to break the sea cordon that 
was slowly crushing her relied upon the operation not only of 
her aircraft and submarines but also of her surface vessels. 
Up to this moment she had not achieved any success com- 
parable with that of a number of her commerce-raiders in the 
last war, but her two new battleships were designed to give 
effect to her wishes. Scharnhorst and Gneisenau were immobi- 
lised in harbour from the attentions of the Royal Air Force, 
and Bismarck was sent off from Bergen in company with the 
10,000-ton cruiser Prinz Eugen to take their place. A number 
of supply ships had been mobilised for their assistance, and 
the plan must have seemed feasible to the German naval staff. 
Bismarck was tated a 35,000-ton battleship (some who saw 
her believe that the Germans under-declared her true size) 
carrying eight 15-inch guns and a secondary armament of 
twelve 5-9-inch guns. Her speed was about 30 knots, and 
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she embodied a number of novel features in her design that 
were supposed to render her unsinkable. She was most elab- 
orately compartmented and, in spite of her speed, heavily 
armoured. 

Air reconnaissance located the battleship and cruiser in the 
Norwegian port of Bergen, and when Coastal Command aircraft 
discovered they had sailed dispositions were made to inter- 
cept and bring them to battle. They were sighted on the 
evening of May 23 by the cruisers Norfolk and Suffolk in 
Denmark Strait, which separates Iceland from Greenland, 
steaming south-west at high speed. They were then within 
six miles, but the visibility was poor and variable, and it was 
not long before snow and sleet reduced it to a single mile. 
The cruisers however continued to shadow the enemy, and 
early the next morning the great battle-cruiser Hood and the 
new battleship Prince of Wales achieved contact and opened 
fire at long range. It was during this brief encounter that 
Hood received at a range of 23,000 yards a hit which penetrated 
her magazine. She at once blew up and became a total loss. 
The battle-cruiser Hood, for a time the largest warship in the 
world, was of 42,000 tons, and her armament consisted of 
eight 15-inch and twelve 5+5-inch guns. Though a battle- 
cruiser, she had the armour of a battleship, with a speed of 
31 knots. The loss of Hood was a tremendous blow, and 
it was cold comfort to reflect that at such a range no shot 
could have found its way to the weak point of the construction 
of the ships of the period without fortune as well as good 
shooting on the enemy’s side. The Germans were entitled to 
make the most of their success. 

Prince of Wales was also slightly damaged, but Bismarck did 
not escape entirely. At one time she was seen to be on fire, 
and when the British battleship with Norfo/k and Suffolk 
resumed the chase she was leaving a wake of oil and steaming 
at a lower speed. During that evening Prince of Wales twice 
made contact with Bismarck, but the Germans turned away 
to the west and then swung round to the south. Meanwhile 
naval aircraft from Victorious had secured a hit upon Bismarck 
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with a torpedo. Shortly afterwards, however, the low visi- 
bility enabled the German ships to escape from their shadow- 
ets. Prinz Eugen was not seen again until she was discovered 
a fortnight later in Brest harbour. 

It was about three o’clock in the morning of Sunday, May 
25, that the ships were lost. They were then about eleven 
hours’ steaming from the south-west of Greenland, and the 
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seas were scoured for them. Admiral Sir John Tovey in King 
George V was hurrying with the main body of the Home Fleet 
at high speed towards the south-west. Vice-Admiral Sir James 
Somerville in Renown was speeding north-west from his Gib- 
raltar station. Rodney and Ramillies, employed on convoy duty 
in the North Atlantic, hastened to the area where the ships 
were expected to make their reappearance. Coastal Command 
aeroplanes from the home bases and Royal Canadian Air 
Force aircraft from the opposite side of the Atlantic carried 
out widening sweeps over the ocean; but it was not until over 
thirty hours later that Bismarck was again seen. About 
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10.30 in the morning of Monday, May 26, a Catalina air- 
craft of the Coastal Command located the battleship about 
550 miles west of Land’s End. It was compelled to keep its 
distance and in half an hour lost contact. But less than an 
hour later she was once more picked up, this time by naval 
aircraft of the notorious Ark Royal. Bismarck was then 
steering eastward and no doubt her commander, Admiral 
Lutjens, was congratulating himself on nearing safety at 
Brest. Even if he should be attacked before reaching port he 
felt assured of relief by the Luftwaffe. 

Events, however, did not fall out that way. King George V 
and Rodney were approaching but were not yet close enough 
to engage, and Sir James Somerville sent the cruiser Sheffield 
ahead to take up the shadowing. Naval aircraft from Arh 
Royal attempted to torpedo the battleship during the afternoon 
and then about 6 in the evening. On the second occasion they 
secured two hits, one amidships and the other on the star- 
board quarter. They seem to have been damaging hits, for 
the battleship was seen to make two complete circles and her 
speed fell. In the small hours of Tuesday, May 27, the des- 
troyers Zulu, Cossack and Maori made a torpedo attack, and 
the last two secured hits which put the steering gear out of 
action, lowered the speed still further and set the forecastle 
on fire. The ship was seen to stop completely while repairs 
were hastily made to get her under way again. She lay at that 
moment scarcely 4oo miles from Brest after being pursued 
for over 1750 miles; and her commander must have been torn 
between hope and fear. She was capable of heavy and accurate 
fire but could only make eight knots. 

Admiral Tovey had intended to engage her before dawn; 
but the visibility was so poor and so variable that it was not 
until 9 o’clock in the morning that King GeorgeV and Rodney, 
supported by Norfo/k, opened fire with their main armament 
and in a short time completely destroyed her as a fighting ship. 
She still lay defenceless on the waters, her armament in ruins, 
but her complicated system of compartments kept her de- 
fiantly afloat with her flag flying. Dorsetshire was ordered to 
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sink her with torpedoes and shortly after 11 o’clock she 
turned over and went down, after a very gallant but hopeless . 
fight. The conclusion appeared to be certain from the be- 
ginning, but the chase did not follow its expected course. No- 
one could have foreseen the sinking of Hood and the loss of 
contact for a day and a half. What the episode demonstrated 
was, perhaps, already known beyond need of proof to all who 
understood the meaning of sea power. Its technical lessons 
were valuable. Once more the torpedoes of the naval aircraft 
had been used with telling effect, and this must now be taken 
as a part of established naval tactics. But more important 
was the swift mobilisation of overwhelming naval strength 
against the challenge of a powerful battleship; and, when the 
ait invasion of Crete was taken by so many as disturbing 
the conditions that govern the English Channel, this was an 
extremely pointed reminder of one respect in which the enemy 
stood very little chance. The loss of Hood was serious. But it 
fell upon the stronger navy, and the relative strength of the 
two fleets, after the destruction of Bismarck, was even more 
in our favour than before. 

The Luftwaffe appeared in due course when all was over, 
but they could not redress the balance by their intervention. 
The destroyer Mashona was hit and later sank; and thus the 
episode finished. While the chase lasted it held the world’s 
attention, and if the Germans made full use of their hit on 
Hood they were compelled to change their tune when their 
newest and most powerful battleship followed to the bottom 
of the sea. 


V. THe AFRICAN SCENE 


HE astonishing German advance through Libya was not 
exploited, but the position left in its wake was one of con- 
siderable interest. The reoccupation of Libya was not suffi- 
cient for the enemy, and towards the end of May he appeared 
to think he might once again catch the defence napping. On 
May 26 strong enemy forces advanced with tanks across a front 
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of about forty miles in three columns, and during the day and 
following night they were held up. So stubborn was the fighting 
by a force not quite a quarter as strong as that of the enemy 
that, though he penetrated to Halfaya Pass and compelled the 
desert outposts to withdraw, he was stopped there. He con- 
trived to maintain his hold in spite of a resolute attack which 
was delivered on June 15 and the two subsequent days. There 
was little doubt that this brisk attack was, like the Germans’, 
an exploratory venture. It was carried out by a strong force of 
tanks and infantry, and what was at stake was the possibility 
that it would develop so strong a threat from the east that the 
enemy would be compelled to throw in his forces as far west as 
Tobruk. In that case there was just a chance that the force in 
Tobruk might break out and, taking the enemy in the rear, 
assist in rounding up his whole eastern force. 

The event did not fulfil these hopes. At first all went well. 
The advance swept past Capuzzo, but after that success large 
enemy forces were thrown in and a very heavy battle de- 
veloped. Reinforcements as far to the west as Tobruk were 
brought up and the enemy attempted to envelop the head of 
the advanced units. Under such conditions the British troops 
slowly withdrew, bringing back with them several hundred 
prisoners. The enemy had been compelled to disclose his 
strength and had suffered heavy loss in tanks and guns de- 
stroyed, as well as in human casualties. The operation had 
justified itself, even if it failed to yield all that better luck might 
have granted. 

Tobruk continued to make the existence of the enemy in its 
vicinity burdensome. The perimeter had been penetrated, and 
several small operations were conducted to recover the lost 
positions and pinch out the salient. But beyond this was the 
determination to develop that unceasing tactical offensive 
which tends so much to undermine the confidence of troops 
condemned to passive defence. Small patrols entered the 
enemy positions repeatedly, inflicted casualties, destroyed 
material and returned with prisoners. To such a pitch were 
the enemy reduced at the end of July that, at the slightest 
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appearance of British activity, they put down heavy barrages at 
intervals throughout the night. Farther east, on the frontier, 
they were busily fortifying their positions in order that we 
should be unable to resort to the offensive except at prohibitive 
cost. 

In the colony of Italian East Africa the campaign wound to 
its close. With the surrender of the Duke of Aosta organised 
resistance on any scale was no longer possible. The small con- 
centrations which remained in the Jimma and Gondar areas 
were tied to their supply dump. Their power of movement and 
manceuvre was further restricted by the various Allied columns 
which gradually pressed in from all directions. After the fall of 
the capital, part of General Wetherall’s 11th African division 
turned south towards Jimma. General Godwin Austen’s 12th 
African division had turned west after forcing the Juba river, 
and fought up from Negelli. There were patriot detachments 
on the west and Belgians towards the north. Under the com- 
bined pressure of these columns, in spite of the rains which so 
gravely checked the pace of advance, there were further sur- 
renders; and, at the end of the period, the one force still at 
liberty was that in the Gondar area. 

A word has already been said about the campaign which 
brought this vast new area under the Crown. Our forces had 
to cover immense distances, undergo almost indescribable 
hardships and take risks that on cool reflection seem perilous. 
They never fought except at a grave numerical and material 
disadvantage. The sth Indian division, with the assistance 
before Keren of the 4th Indian division, were always out- 
numbered. Even at Keren they outfought double their 
number. General Cunningham, who marched across Italian 
Somaliland through Abyssinia up to Amba Alagi and de- 
stroyed an army of 170,000 (of whom 96,000 were infantry) 
with 400 guns, never had more than 20,000 infantry and at 
most 68 guns. On the whole the casualties incurred in this 
striking campaign were not large. The 5th Indian division had 
about 2,000 killed and wounded at and about Keren; but that 
represented four-fifths of the casualties of the whole campaign. 
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VI. THe CAMPAIGN IN SyRIA 


HE events in Iraq had shown that the position in Syria 
could not be left ‘as it was. The defection of France had 
left upon the southern flank of Turkey, our ally, a large terri- 
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tory with at least ten aerodromes and numerous landing- 
grounds. The Germans had already been permitted to use 
them as stages in their journey to Iraq, and the possibilities of 
the air-borne invasion had not been overlooked. It was accord- 
ingly decided to occupy the country. The campaign did not in 
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advance look so serious as the event proved. It was thought 
that others of the troops then in Syria would follow the 
example of some of their leaders, and there wete hopes that 
tribes, such as the Jebel Druze, who had always resented. the 
French yoke would assist the advance. 

The strategy of the campaign was determined by the nature 
of the country. The mountainous coastal part left, fringing the 
sea, a route as old as any in the world. It was the highway 
between Egypt and Syria. The ancient caravan route broke off 
from this old road within the borders of Palestine to make its 
way westward to Damascus through Kuneitra. There was also 
the Pilgrims’ road from Mecca which runs through Der’a to 
Damascus. A coastal advance was indicated and, as the road 
threaded the country to Latakia whence it turned inland to 
Antioch and Aleppo, it would if pursued threaten the isolation 
of the occupying force. The advance upon Damascus was not 
so simple; but it could be approached directly from the south 
and by the caravan route from the south-west. There was a 
subsidiary way of advance through Metulla to Merj *iyun, and 
tracks led thence northward to the Beirut-Damascus road and 
towards the coast. Across the way of advance runs the river 
Litani, one of the two great rivers of the country. 

In the east lies the great Syrian desert. But this was not a 
perfect insulation, since it is crossed by the pipe-line to Tripolis 
and the river Euphrates; and along the extreme north runs the 
Mosul railway. Each of these roads would provide a way of 
approach for columns from Iraq, and the defence would find its 
line of retreat threatened by every mile of the advance. It can 
now be seen how essential was the loyalty of the Iraqi Govern- 
ment. If the Germans had been allowed to secure control of 
Iraq, not only would it have been impossible to launch these 
columns across the desert country : it would have been perilous 
even to have ventured upon the Syrian campaign at all. 

British, Imperial and Allied troops crossed the frontier in 
the early hours of Sunday, June 8. They were assisted by the 
Royal Air Force and by naval co-operation from the sea. The 
two main motorised and armoured columns made rapid head- 
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way. Der’a on the Pilgrims’ route, Merj ?iyun in the centre 
and Tyre on the coast were occupied in the afternoon. At first 
there was little resistance, but this changed as the advance con- 
tinued. In spite of it, however, the coastal column crossed the 

Litani river and, on the right, reached Kuneitra, Sheik Miscine 
on the Pilgrims’ road and Ezra on the railway to Damascus. 
The Litani was not crossed without a struggle. Small bodies of 
Scottish and Australian troops were landed from the sea and 
met with stiff opposition, but with the co-operation of war- 
ships the Australians succeeded in capturing the bridgehead. 
The Free French Forces on the right pressed ahead but ran into 
stubborn resistance near Kiswe, about 12 miles south of Da- 
mascus. Up to this point the resistance had been extreinely 
patchy, but now it began to settle down. The coastal road was 
barred by blocks and demolitions, and at one place, covering 
the line of advance, the Foreign Legion was found to be hold- 
ing a spur honeycombed with caves. 

. Merj *iyun had been entered on the opening day of the 
advance but it was not completely occupied until three days 
later, and then it became the most bitter object of contention 
over the whole front. At this time the coastal column was 
within 5 or 6 miles of Sidon. Indeed the Australians had already 
penetrated the outskirts at one point but were compelled to 
give ground by a sharp counter-attack. On June 15 it was in 
their hands. Jezzine, on the Merj *iyun road to Sidon, was also 
reached after heavy fighting, but on the east the resistance was 
more effective. The troops were moving up the Kuneitra road 
towards Sa’sa, and the Free French were attempting to get 
round Kiswe. It was about this time that the effect of a skilful 
counter-offensive was felt. Small mobile columns attacked the 
Allied communications, recapturing Ezra and Kuneitra and 
even Merj ?iyun. In Kuneitra they were allowed to stay only 
a few hours after the small British force, having used all its 
ammunition, had surrendered; but the recapture of Merj *iyun 
presented graver difficulties and only the unbounded skill 
and endurance of the Australians succeeded in retaking it. 
That was some days ahead. 
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The envelopment of Damascus was now proceeding steadily 
from the west and General Wilson, the Allied commander, 
broadcast an appeal to General Dentz to withdraw from the 
city in order that it might be saved the horrors of bombatd- 
ment. The city was attacked all day on Thursday, June 19, the 
Free French moving up the Pilgrims’ road and the Indian 
troops up the Kuneitra road towards Mezze. Merj *iyun was 
now almost completely surrounded, though the French 
Colonial infantry and Foreign Legion who occupied it held 
grimly on. The defence was attempting to hold up the 
advance on the flanks, towards Beirut and Damascus, by main- 
taining its grip on the centre. But progress continued to be 
made towards Damascus. On Friday the Mezze airport was 
seized, and the city’s hours were numbered. On Saturday, 
Vichy announced that it was evacuated, and on the following 
day, exactly a fortnight after the beginning of the campaign, it 
was entered by the Free French Forces. Part of the staff who 
left the city the preceding day were captured by the Australians, 

Damascus had been untenable against heavy assault for 
some days. Indeed, it is true that from the first the Command 
had been reluctant to adopt Béiitzhrieg tactics against the de- 
fenders of Syria, and that policy is already justifying itself. 
But at the time it seemed as if the advance was dragging, and 
meanwhile the guns had started thundering on the Russian 
front. It is probable that, in the end, Damascus was 
evacuated less because of the immediate threat and out of 
consideration for the inhabitants than out of respect for the 
development of General Wavell’s strategy. The day before 
the evacuation the Vichy radio was announcing that a strong 
motorised force was advancing across the desert towards 
Palmyra. This was one of the best airfields in Syria, and 
strongly defended. But it was not the loss of the airfield that 
moved the Syrian Command; it was the threat to the main line 
of retreat. The main railway line runs through Homs, Hama 
and Aleppo. The line of retreat even from Beirut also passes 
through these three towns. Further, if the column advancing 
upon Palmyra were allowed to reach Homs, it could move 
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down the line to Tripolis and cut off the whole of the southern 
area of Syria. 

The day after Damascus was entered by the Allies the 
column moving along the pipe-line from Iraq reached Palmyra, 
and though the position was held for ten days the advance did 
not pause there. Three days after it was taken the British 
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troops were at Furqlus, about 24 miles from Homs. But by 
this time, July 7, the position of the defence had deteriorated 
still further through the appearance of other columns across 
the eastern frontier. One of these followed the line of the 
Euphrates in the direction of Aleppo. It was at Deir es Zor on 
July 2 and a week later at Raqqa. This town lies only 110 miles 
from Aleppo and 140 from Hama. A third column had begun 
to move up the Mosul railway across the north-east corner of 
Syria. By July 9 it had reached Kameshlie, about 240 miles 
north-east of Aleppo. These columns continued to advance, 
and they kept contact. As a result of this, on the day that the 
most northerly column reached Kameshlie, the desert had been 
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swept free of hostile troops up to Selemiya, barely 20 miles 
south-east of Hama and 30 miles due north of Furqlus. The 
Imperial forces were, therefore, within 30 miles of the main 
lateral communications of the country on a broad front, and 
whatever the firmness of the resistance elsewhere the founda- 
tion upon which it rested was crumbling. 

Meanwhile, on the western sector, the Allied advance had 
made headway. Merj ’iyun fell on June 24 after four days of 
bitter fighting. Two days later the troops were at Nebek, 45 
miles north-east of Damascus, nearly half-way to Homs. They 
were pressing up the coast, though against a stubborn resist- 
ance. General Dentz recognised the logical conclusion of the 
Allied operations and, seizing upon the less humiliating of the 
two alternatives open to him, asked for terms. His request 
appears to have travelled round the world, and while he was 
waiting for a reply the Allied columns continued to advance 
from all directions. The strong defences south of Beirut were 
crossed. Damur was entered on July 9. The Australians were 
steadily closing in upon Beirut. The negotiations were 
hastened; at length the parties met and terms were arranged. 
The convention terminating hostilities, which while safe- 
guarding Allied interests granted favourable terms to the Vichy 
representatives, was signed in the Sidney Smith barracks at 
Acre. The position was not without its irony. The barracks 
had been called after the British admiral who compelled 
Napoleon to raise the siege of Acre, and in this place which 
had witnessed the defeat of one of France’s most famous sons 
General Dentz was compelled to abandon the position that 
had been designed by the Germans as a stepping-stone to the 
same prize. 

The campaign was coloured so deeply with politics, and 
overshadowed at the end so completely by the great struggle 
on the eastern frontiers of Germany, that it failed to win the 
praise which its skill deserved. In it there co-operated the 
strategic insight of General Wavell and the tactical skill of 
General Wilson. Before it was over, but not before the end 
was in sight, General Wavell had become Commander-in-Chief 
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in India, and Iraq was added to his parish. With this change 
and other readjustments in administration the outline of a 
feasible scheme for the defence of the Near and Middle East 
began to take shape. 


VII. THe CAMPAIGN IN RussIA 


ig was on the day which saw the Allies taking over the 

ancient city of Damascus that there began on the eastern 
frontiers of Germany a campaign which in scope and quality 
gripped the world’s imagination. There were many reasons 
for this widespread interest. The German army was recog- 
nised as an immensely powerful force, thoroughly trained, 
lavishly equipped and possessed of a technique that had every- 
where proved successful. The most sanguine of the opponents 
of Hitler did not fail to pay tribute to its formidable strength. 
The Russian army was very little known. Its showing in Fin- 
land had been misinterpreted, and its development since that 
time was depreciated. It was at least clear from the outset that 
the numbers engaged on the eastern front must be enormously 
greater than those involved in earlier battles of the war; the 
extent of the battlefront similarly dwarfed that of every other 
theatre and, indeed, of other wars. Russia was known to have 
developed armoured units even before Germany was allowed 
to build tanks. Her troops were elaborately equipped on the 
modern scale. Here, it seemed to the discerning, Germany was 
at last confronted by an enemy with a technical equipment of 
the same order as her own and with a human reservoir im- 
mensely greater. What lay in doubt remains undisclosed at the 
date this survey terminates. Germany, by attacking without 
giving Russia the chance of even considering her demands, 
must fight the battle out; Russia could not do otherwise and 
remain a Great Power. In such a conflict it is not material 
or technique that decides. It is the strength of a country’s 
institutions. 

The opposing forces can only be broadly suggested. Ger- 
many with 250 mobilised divisions put into the field about 160 
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of them, including most of her heavy armoured divisions 
and at least half a dozen light armoured units. The bulk of the 
Luftwaffe, perhaps as many as six of the seven air fleets, was 
also used on the eastern front. If the 20 divisions of the Rou- 
manian army, 6 of the Finnish and 4 of the Hungarian, Slovak, 
Italian and Spanish contingents are added the total force comes 
to about 190 divisions. The Russians were, by German admis- 
sion, caught in the act of deployment, and the slow mobilisa- 
tion could not promise to be complete before the end of four 
weeks. The initial strength was, therefore, scarcely three-quar- 
ters as great as that of the German army. In the Far East some 
35 divisions had to be left as a separate force, and the western 
armies were disposed across the 1,800 miles of the front. In 
tanks the Russians probably used about the same number 
as the Germans, some of them heavier and built to a more 
ingenious design. The Russian Air Force was not gravely 
inferior numerically, though its average speeds appear to have 
been lower. 

The strategic position had been improved by gains of the 
war. The new Russian territories acted as a sort of glacis before 
the main defensive area of old Russia. But only on the Finnish 
sector did the changes strengthen the position for both 
offensive and defensive strategy. The frontier line of Lithuania 
made a rough right angle with the eastern boundary of East 
Prussia. For offensive purposes this offered the advantage of a 
converging attack upon the heart of a sensitive German area; 
but for the defensive it gave Germany the chance of striking 
out in divergent directions, to the north and to the east, with 
the prospect of completely disorganising the armies holding 
this sector. The Russian dispositions facilitated this operation. 
Almost half of the troops were concentrated below the Pripet 
Marshes. On the sector which was selected for the main thrust, 
the White Russian front covering Smolensk and Moscow, there 
appear to have been actually fewer divisions than were allocated 
to the Bessarabian front, and very few more than were ranged 
across the zone covering the Murmansk railway and Leningrad. 

Germany made the most of her chances and struck violently 
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towards the north. During the first week there was heavy 
fighting about the Lithuanian centres, Shavli and Kaunas 
(Kovno), but the armoured units went ahead, crossed the 
Dvina, a strong line which in the last war had been held for 
a considerable time and was expected to hold once more, and 
by July 3 had reached Tartu (Dorpat). They also struck heavily 
through Grodno (June 23) towards Wolkowysk, through 
Lomza towards Bialystok and through Brest-Litovsk towards 
Baranovice. As a result of this fighting part of the Russian 
forces was cut off in the Bialystok area, and the heads of the 
attacking columns were directed towards the historic line of 
advance upon Moscow. On the third day of the offensive the 
tanks passed south of Vilna, and the Russians began to talk of 
the “Minsk area”. Below the Pripet Marshes an advance was 
made on the first day of the attack which captured Stojanow 
and attempted to reach Brody. The intention here was to cut 
the Lwow railway and help in surrounding the Russian forces 
which lay about Przemysl, nearly 130 miles to the west. In the 
south, attempts to cross the Pruth were drastically handled and, 
in short, it may be said that not until the end of the fifth week 
of the campaign was it even claimed that Bessarabia was clear 
of the Russians. The repeated reports of “pursuits of the 
beaten enemy across the Dniester” stultified themselves. 
From this summary a roughly accurate picture can be dis- 
cerned. The main thrust was clearly in the north centre 
towards Smolensk and Moscow. The Russians evidently re- 
acted after the initial surprise and began to fight the Germans 
boldly and stubbornly, as might have been expected, but also 
skilfully. The Polish campaign was not being repeated here. 
The Command had profited by the association with the Ger- 
mans to study the form of attack which might be expected of 
them, and in dealing with it adopted the tactics which had 
been evolved in Germany. For the first time the Panzer attack 
was being intelligently challenged. The tank advance was 
taken. calmly. If they could not be ignored, it was at least 
necessary to regard their penetration with equanimity and, 
while attempting to canalise and check them, above all to 
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prevent the infantry from following. Asa result of these tactics 
there began to develop a series of battles ranging over con- 
siderable areas. As late as the end of the fifth week of the 
campaign the Germans were announcing, at the same time, 
fighting “‘west and south-west” of Vyazma (92 miles east of 
Smolensk) and at Mohilev, on the Dnieper, 190 miles to the 
south-west. Such battles, taking place at such distances, were 
largely out of control of the High Command, which was unable 
to state with any accuracy where the “front” lay at any given 
moment. The very idea of a “front” in the old sense had to be 
discarded. The Russian defence in depth reduced even organ- 
ised positions to the rdle of pivots of manceuvre, and a new 
type of warfare, zonal but mobile, had displaced the old. It was 
this novel character of the warfare as much as anything that led 
to the reticence of the Russian communiqués and expressed 
itself in premature rejoicing, on equally vague lines, in the 
German reports. 

At the end of a fortnight the Germans had clearly made im- 
pressive progress, except on the Finnish front, where they had 
been unable to maintain a footing across the frontier. Though 
the Dvina had been forced by an armoured force the river was 
not wholly in German hands, but Dvinsk had fallen (July 4) 
and the advance had been pressed to Ostrov. The spearhead 
pointed to Leningrad. They had reached Polotsk and Lepel, 
where they maintained a threat to the main lateral line of com- 
munications connecting Leningrad with the south; but it was 
at Lepel they had an armoured division destroyed. They had 
reached the Beresina at Borisov and Bobruisk, where they 
were held for many days. South of the Pripet Marshes they 
had penetrated to Novgorod Volinsk, after a period of bitter 
struggle at Luck; and they were to be detained over a fortnight 
at this town on the Slucz. The Pruth had been crossed at last, 
and to the north the pocket about and east of Przemysl was 
steadily being evacuated under frontal and flank pressure. The 
capture of Minsk had been announced after nine days’ fighting, 
which represents a pace of about twenty miles per day from the 
most easterly point of the German frontier. It was slightly 
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better than the best pace made in France, but less than half that 
made by General Cunningham’s column in Italian Somaliland 
and Abyssinia, and the latter faced a numerically superior 
enemy armed on European lines. 

The thrust then began to die down. In the middle of the 
third week the impetus had been lost and, although the 
Germans had suffered heavy casualties, the Russians were able 
to announce that they had “established a fairly stable line along 
the whole 1,500 miles front”. The fighting had been most 
bitter, and losses in men and material had been severe on both 
sides, but it could not be maintained that the Germans had 
secured any advantage commensurate with the cost. It seems 
certain that although they had hoped for more decisive results 
they did not expect to defeat Russia by a Blitzkrieg. 

While they were delivering strong local attacks on the bridge- 
heads of the Beresina and Velikaya they carefully mounted 
their second thrust. The first shots were fired in the afternoon 
of Thursday, July 10, on the southern frontier of Finland. 
Marshal Mannerheim, with a number of German and Finnish 
divisions, made an attempt to advance north of Lake Ladoga 
and cross the Karelian peninsula. The battle continued during 
the whole of the next day, and on Saturday the Germans tried 
to land troops behind the positions in Latvia, but the expedi- 
tion was destroyed or dispersed. It had been hoped that the 
advance upon Leningrad could be resumed on both sides of 
Lake Peipus, but with this failure all that was possible was to 
reach Pskov and extend the thrust eastwards to Porkov. After 
a week of heavy fighting with mechanised and motorised units 
the advance was pinned to that front, and although the Ger- 
mans had stated that “Leningrad is immediately threatened” 
it was no nearer capture than when the new thrust had been 
launched. 

It was in the centre that the most striking success was 
achieved. From Polotsk the fighting welled over to Nevel, 
on the main railway communications, and was to revolve 
about these points for some time. Vitebsk the Germans 
claimed to have been in their hands from the preceding day, 
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Friday, July 11; and fierce fighting continued there. The 
“route to Moscow is open”, they announced in the same 
report, and this statement, though very far from the truth, 
concealed a success of some importance. Between Vitebsk 
and Orsha there is a gap where the Dvina, turning sharply 
north-east, runs roughly parallel with the Dnieper, nearly fifty 
miles to the south. Much of the fighting had revolved about 
bridge-heads and river-lines; but here were none, and a Panzer 
unit which pushed through seems to have been followed by 
infantry who swiftly turned south and forced the crossing 
of the river Dnieper. This move appears to have taken the 
Russians completely by surprise, and the Germans were able 
to turn the defensive position on the river as far south as 
Mohilev. They had penetrated the suburbs of this historic 
town a few days before, but had been ejected. Meanwhile the 
armoured unit sped ahead, and on Wednesday, July 16, it 
reached Smolensk. In the sixteen days since the entry into 
Minsk the Germans had covered almost exactly 200 miles. 
The pace which in the first thrust had been over 20 had now 
sunk to 12} miles per day, a fall of about 40 per cent. What 
then happened at Smolensk we do not yet know. Apparently 
German advanced units entered it, as they entered Kiev the 
same day, as they had entered Warsaw during the Polish 
campaign, only to be ejected. 

The fighting had continued at Novgorod Volinsk with 
varying intensity; but an armoured unit had pressed ahead and 
penetrated into Kiev. The Russians were “thrown across the 
Dniester” on July 12, declared the German communiqué; a 
week later they announced that they had “forced the passage” 
of the river. It was on this sector of the front that the gravest 
threat to the Russian forces which had so far developed began 
to disclose itself in the seventh week of the offensive. A new 
German army was thrust across the middle Dniester striking 
towards the north-east, as a new threat to encircle Kiev from 
the direction of Korosten and Byelaya Tserkov began to 
make headway. As a consequence, part of the Russian forces 
—the Germans claimed the bulk of two armies and part of a 
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third—were cut off, and the enemy then turned towards the 
south-east. Marshal von Rundstedt, who was in charge of 
this sector of the front, confronted Marshal Budenny with a 
bitter dilemma. He had either to withdraw his troops across 
the Dnieper and in so doing uncover Odessa, Nikolaiev and 
a stretch of the Black Sea coast, or risk having his extreme 
left wing isolated. That position was still unresolved in the 
middle of August. The possibility of a counter-attack that 
would relieve the situation depended upon the communica- 
tions, and the direct lines from Kiev had already been cut. 
It seemed that this might be made the area of the main 
German thrust, and that the objective was the capture of the 
Ukraine and, later, the Caucasian region. 

In the north the Russians announced fighting about Petro- 
zavodsk. This suggested that the German-Finnish attack had 
made a considerable advance. But it seemed evident that the 
town had not been reached. Its capture would involve the 
cutting of the line to Murmansk, and the White Sea canal 
through which lies the only line of escape of the smaller ships 
of the Russian Baltic fleet. To the south of Leningrad the 
advance made some further headway, mainly in the directions 
of Staraya Russa and Kholm, south of Lake Ilmen. 

In the Smolensk sector the wedge is both broad and deep. 
If Mohilev and Nevel mark its southern and northern limits 
the Germans have broadened their thrust very significantly, 
since thetwo places are nearly 160 miles apart. It is not certain 
that the whole of the area is clear of Russian troops, though 
the Russians announced on August 14 that they had evacuated 
Smolensk itself several days previously. What is established is 
the slower pace, shallower penetration and shorter duration 
of the second thrust. That was to be expected, but it is none 
the less deserving of record. Some recent German statements 
have suggested that the Command was about to pay more 
attention to the battles which are continuing miles behind the 
extreme limit of penetration. This is a counsel of prudence, 
but it should involve delay, and that should favour the 
Russians. The extent of country over which their resources 
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are spread, while it gives practical immunity from enemy air 
attack, at the same time involves delay in concentration. It 
remains clear that the Russians have fought with a confidence 
and versatile skill that reflect more accurately than the German 
tactics the present method of warfare. It is still developing; 
and the Germans appear to have studied the offensive better 
than the defensive patterns. It is the characteristic of this 
evolutionary phase that both forms coexist together and 
demand their appropriate direction. How the campaign will 
progress will be determined by factors beyond the scope of a 
strategic survey. It is the clash of two civilisations. 

It is convenient to mention here the sharp emergence and 
development of the British strategic offensive. The massive 
air attack, though it began before the Russian campaign 
opened, reached its highest intensity during these weeks. For 
some time it was delivered, almost without cessation, through- 
out the day. The damage to internal communications drove 
the enemy to use sea transport, which offered further oppor- 
tunities to the destructive work of the Royal Air Force. Bases 
in Germany, ports in Germany, Holland and France, factories 
in the Ruhr and the northern industrial area of France, and 
aerodromes in occupied territory were persistently visited. 
Scharnhorst and Guneisenau felt the weight of the highest-level 
and heaviest bombing. The daylight raids showed that, within 
operative range in occupied territory, the Royal Air Force 
could challenge the Luftwaffe on its own ground and emerge 
triumphant, a significant postscript to the Battle of Britain. 
On the other hand the Anti-Aircraft Command has equally 
advanced; a British A.A. division in the south-east of England 
by the second week in August had shot down its two hundredth 
aeroplane, and by that date about three times that number 
had been destroyed over Britain by ground fire. The military 
and even more the moral effects of the vigorous offensive 
grew evident and, in default of decisive results on the Russian 
front, added their powerful contribution to the weakening of 
Germany. It may be that, in the long run, this will prove to 
have been the most significant development of the period. 
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VIII. SEA OPERATIONS 


HE battle of the Atlantic has recently taken a more 

favourable turn; and the meeting of Mr. Churchill and 
President Roosevelt in a warship at sea was symbolic of the 
contributory causes and their mighty effect. With the United 
States in occupation of Iceland a considerable part of the essen- 
tial sea-lanes must now be better policed, with less burden upon 
the British Navy. The pursuit and destruction of Bismarck 
show that it has not lost its power of preparing and success- 
fully fighting battles. The convoying of troops and necessities 
through the waters which wash the enemy’s coast demonstrates 
another side of its work. The heroic defence of Malta, com- 
pelled to live so long on such precarious terms, reflects the 
impotence of the enemy upon the sea which he claims as his 
own. Another challenge looms ahead. With the occupation 
of bases in Indo-China Japan has isolated more markedly 
Shanghai and Hong Kong, and pushed her threats to Singapore 
a stage farther. It is this base which holds the keys of the Indian 
Ocean and the South China Sea. It cannot be ignored that 
grave developments may challenge our position in that area. 





PROBLEMS OF RECONSTRUCTION 


Ill, THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION - 
I 


HE last seventy years have been the greatest educational 

age of the world. There was more acute and fundamental 
thought on education in the fourth century B.c., but in prac- 
tical achievement our time has no rival. A century ago, 
education in England (apart from its universities and public 
schools) was little more advanced than it is to-day in a back- 
ward African colony. Though printing had been discovered 
some 500 years earlier, half the inhabitants of England could 
neither read nor write; to-day illiteracy exists but shocks 
us. Here are some figures by which our progress may be 
measured. In 1833 the Government granted {£20,000 for the 
building of schools; to-day we spend about {100,000,000 on 
education. In 1830 there were two universities in England 
and Wales; in 1880 there were four; to-day there are twelve. 
In 1904 there were 575 grant-aided secondary schools, with 
94,698 pupils; in 1939 there were 1,398 with 470,003 pupils. 
Before the last war the older universities were largely a 
preserve of the “upper classes”; in 1939, of 798 open scholar- 
ships and exhibitions awarded at Oxford and Cambridge 437 
were won by pupils at grant-aided schools, and 65 per cent. 
of the 437 had been educated at elementary schools. We have 
created a national system of elementary, secondary and uni- 
versity education. It is a colossal achievement. 

Why did the world wait so long for it? Our advance is the 
result of three chief forces. There was the Christian conscience 
roused from its eighteenth-century lethargy by Wesley and 
others, working in the Churches, and creating the British and 
Foreign School Society and the National Society. Then there 
was the rising movement of democracy, conscious that it was 
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impotent without knowledge and demanding access to it so 
that men could enrich their lives and develop their powers, 
while even doubters and opponents saw that an uneducated 
nation was a blind and dangerous giant. The worldly wisdom 
of Lowe’s saying “Educate your masters” was shown in our day 
by the Russian Revolution. The third force was science, not 
in the narrow meaning to which we unfortunately restrict it 
but in the Latin sense of the word. The spirit of knowledge 
was moving over the face of the world and changing it. The 
great discoveries are made, the great principles worked out, 
by the few; but the many must co-operate if they are to be 
effectively applied. In its early phases society was like an 
Homeric army—a few well-armed heroes, and a mass of un- 
distinguished followers. To-day everyone counts. In a world 
whose life is increasingly based on knowledge the uneducated 
man is useless or dangerous; he is no less incompetent as a 
soldier or citizen than as an engineer. The need to train the 
intelligence of all, in order to live in a civilisation where as 
much intelligence as possible is needed, sufficiently explains 
the recent development of education and why it must continue 
to go forward. 

The great landmarks in development have been the Forster 
Act of 1870 establishing compulsory elementary education 
(some 2,200 years after Plato had urged it); the Balfour Act 
of 1902 establishing a national system of secondary education; 
the Fisher Act of 1918 which forecast the future by its pro- 
vision for day continuation schools; the creation of eight 
universities in England and Wales between 1880 and 1926. 
We have now a massive and well-designed educational struc- 
ture, which has been further improved since 1920, largely as 
a result of the work of the Consultative Committee of the 
Board of Education, perhaps the most successful of all advi- 
sory bodies. Since 1920 it has produced seven Reports, store- 
houses of experience and information, which owing to the 
Stationery Office’s lack of enterprise are less well known to 
the general public than they should be. Two of these, the 
*“‘Hadow Report” on the education of the adolescent (in fact 
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it deals with children wnder 15) and the “Spens Report” on 
secondary education, are particularly important. The former 
proposed a reorganisation of elementary education—the pri- 
mary stage ending at 11+, and a post-primary course being 
provided to the age of 15. The Spens Report dealt with 
secondary education to the age of 16+, with the relation of 
grammar and modern schools, and with the curriculum of 
the former, and proposed the creation of higher technical 
schools on an equality with the grammar school, but pro- 
viding a more “realistic” education for boys of a less academic 
type. 

These proposals indicate the lines of further development. 
Other problems remain:—classes of excessive size; better 
school buildings (but good education depends on the teacher 
rather than the schoolhouse); the pernicious influence of 
examinations on education. But there is one problem, rarely 
noted but more important and difficult than any of these. The 
newer universities have done a great work in the country, but 
they have grave shortcomings which two recent books have 
emphasised.* They teach rather than educate. 


II 


HATEVER weaknesses may remain in our system, 

we have done a great work in education and it might 
seem that we have every reason to be pleased with ourselves. 
Yet if we could hear our children talking of British education 
before the present war, we might find them saying: “How 
complacent and shortsighted that age was! Eighty-two 
per cent. of its children left school to enter full-time employ- 
ment at the age of fourteen. A fraction of these—less than ten 
pet cent.—continued some sort of education through evening 
classes. The vast majority, when their day’s work was finished, 
found serious study beyond their physical strength or pre- 
ferred to employ their brief leisure in easier ways. The 


* Blind Guides, by D. M. Paton, and The Universities in Transformation, 
by A. Lowe. 
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admirable provisions for part-time education in the Fisher 
Act were optional and therefore inoperative, except in one 
enlightened town, Rugby. A few good employers provided 
it. But in 1939 apparently people thought that more than 
seventy per cent. of the citizens of a democracy needed no 
education after the age of fourteen.” 

It is the more serious, because that seventy per cent. have to 
pronounce, as voters, on complicated political and social 
issues, and have some responsibility and power in determining 
the future of this country and its empire, and in making the 
history of the world. Further, their outlook, their tastes, 
their desires, make the quality of our society. Democracy is 
a noble conception, and a splendid opportunity, but also a 
great danger. Call the masses into power, and you must pay 
attention to their tastes and wishes. If these are worthy, you 
will have a great civilisation—if they are unworthy, an ignoble 
one. It was said of the greatest empire of the past, that the 
sovereign people “has thrown its cares to the winds and only 
desires anxiously two things, free food and the games of the 
Circus”.* We find Panem et Circenses to hand and popular in 
our own day; the latter may be translated as “the dogs” and the 
films. Democracy in this country has been an advance towards 
a juster and better society; but it has a less encouraging side. 
The newspapers of to-day with the biggest circulation are 
on a lower level than any published fifty years ago, nor will 
the future think much of our civilisation as revealed in its 
popular advertisements and amusements. A democracy can 
be “a social order in which a degenerate mass has no other 
care than to enjoy the ignoble pleasures of vulgar men”. It 
should be a society in which each citizen is an aristocrat in his 
character, ideals and tastes, and has some conception of what 
is first-rate in life and some desire for it. Our task is to create 
such a democracy. Can it be done? It cannot be done if 
education stops at fourteen for the vast majority, or if we fail 
to give them the right kind of education. What should we 
give them and how? 

* Juvenal x. 78 f. 
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That is the unsolved educational problem of to-day. In 
any scheme of future national education we shall have to 
provide, as at present, for two great classes—the few and the 
many. The composition of the first class will not be the same 
as now, for it should be recruited from the whole nation, 
without distinction of birth or wealth, and composed of those 
whom the community chooses to be its leaders, because of 
their fitness to lead. It will include politicians, higher civil 
and municipal servants, ministers, teachers, journalists, doc- 
tors, scientists, technologists, leading business men and the 
like. They will continue to be educated roughly on our present 
lines, receiving a full secondary education, followed for the 
most part by study at a university or similar institution. It 
will be easier to provide their education than to choose them, 
and their choice is not only one of the most difficult problems 
for society but one of the gravest dangers to education. 

We are aiming at a society based, not on equality, which is 
impossible, nor on democracy, which is too vague a word, 
but on the Platonic idea of justice. The just State, says Plato, 
is one which allots to every man the place and the work “for 
which his nature is, best fitted”; and that definition has a 
practical corollary, Sometimes forgotten by persons more 
aware of the State’s duty than of their own. “The virtue of 
a State depends on the presence in every child and woman, 
every slave and freeman, every ruler and subject, of this 
principle—that each should do the work which belongs to 
them.”* But how shall we allot his or her place to each member 
of our forty-odd millions ? 

It is far easier to live in a society wholly or partly dominated 
by a caste system than in Plato’s ideal republic. Under a caste 
system birth or condition allots men their places; they accept 
what appears a law of nature and neither desire advancement 
nor struggle for it. That on the whole was the condition of 
England in the nineteenth century and earlier. It had a modi- 
fied caste system which gave opportunity to move from one 
grade of life into another, but it did not attempt to achieve 

* Republic 433. 
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Platonic justice. An American once asked the writer, “Do 
you think that the American or the English working man is 
the happier?” I said that I supposed that the American was 
probably happier because he is better off. “No”, he said,“your 
working men are happier. They accept their lot in life; an 
American wants to change his lot.” Now we are moving 
from a society where men as a whole have been born to a 
certain condition of life and normally have accepted it, to a 
society based as we hope on justice, where everyone will find 
the place to which his character and abilities entitle him. Well 
and good. But how easily such a society may become acutely 
competitive! Everyone must find his right place. Everyone 
will desire to find it, and, unless human nature changes, will 
wish his place to be as high as possible. What possibilities of 
intense competition that suggests! And how will he find his 
place? How, but by examination? And if so, education 
becomes a savage competitive system. It ceases to be educa- 
tion and becomes a road to a career. Shakespeare is read, not 
because he is Shakespeare, but because he is an examination 
subject in a syllabus, and the child who reads him sees behind 
the figures of Cordelia or Juliet or Hamlet or Lear the possi- 
bility of an examination question which may admit him to the 
university and determine the course of his life. Examinations 
are harmless when the examinee is indifferent to their result. 
As soon as they matter, they begin to distort the attitude both 
of pupil and of teacher. Already they work like a slow poison 
in schools and universities; the more depends on them, the 
stronger the poison will become. For disinterestedness is the 
essence of all good education, and liberal education is impos- 
sible without it. 

Apart from problems like these, the education of the few is 
not more difficult than all education is; a system for it has 
already been worked out. But we have devised no system for 
the higher education of the many; here everything remains to 
be done. In the past two remedies have been proposed, either 
raising the school age or making part-time education compul- 
sory to eighteen on the lines of the Fisher Act. These remedies 
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are not necessarily: alternative, and recent speeches of the 
President of the Board of Education* indicate the intention of 
combining them. The school age will be raised first to fifteen 
and later to sixteen, and part-time education will at the same 
time be made compulsory. The mere raising of the school 
age would leave us almost as far as at present from being an 
educated nation, and too much is commonly expected from it. 
Its advantages are that it keeps children in touch with education 
and under regular discipline instead of throwing them on the 
world at fourteen. Further, it is the essence of the Hadow Re- 
port scheme that strictly primary education should cease at 11++, 
and be followed by a four-year post-primary course. Unless the 
school age is raised to fifteen, this course will be incomplete. 

But no one can suppose that anybody can be educated by 
the age of fifteen or even sixteen. At those ages education has 
no more reached its goal, than a traveller from London has 
reached Oxford when he arrives at Slough. Further, it is 
questionable whether all children wish to remain at school 
till sixteen or will profit by doing so. The late Chief Inspector 
of Education for the London County Council, who must have 
as wide a practical experience as anyone, writes: 

Enlighten teaching as you will, there will be children who at four- 
teen yearn to escape from the best of schools. ... Besides the stupid... 
there are those who, intellectually capable, get tired and bored with 
school conditions. They desire change; they wish to get into another 
discipline, half-comprehended, but sought because it is another. 
These children, kept at school, benefit neither the school nor 
themselves. There are many such already in public and other 
schools. But if it is impracticable for most people to continue 
education after, at latest, sixteen, if education is anyhow wholly 
incomplete at that age, and if many cannot carry it even so far 
with profit to themselves, must we not cease to hope for an 
educated nation ? 

* The speeches referred to were delivered by Mr. Herwald Rams- 
botham, now Lord Soulbury, who has been lately succeeded as President 
of the Board of Education by Mr. R. A. Butler. There is no reason to 


expect Mr. Butler’s attitude to be less enlightened than his predecessor’s. 
+ Education for the People, by F. H. Spencer, p. 76 f. 
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Ill 


HE way out lies through a principle hitherto unregarded 

in education. Applied, it will open the road for a great 
advance; if we neglect it, our voyage will be bound, as at 
present, in shallows if not in miseries. The great weakness, 
the great difficulty of education is that we receive it at an age 
when we have no clear or compelling sense of its meaning 
or purpose. Education is intended to be used, all of it, in life. 
It disciplines and trains the brain to be a good tool; it teaches 
languages for practical use and for access to the knowledge 
and wisdom contained in them, and science, in order that we 
may understand something of the universe and control it by 
our knowledge; it shows us great examples of human conduct, 
ideals, achievement, so that we may know what is first-rate 
in the numberless provinces of life. And so on. But how 
likely is a child or an adolescent or even an undergraduate to 
see the real meaning and importance of education, when he 
has seen nothing of life ? Hence, in school and even university, 
education easily becomes a game, an intellectual exercise, an 
elegant accomplishment, a means to a certificate or scholarship 
or career, the conscientious performance of a task ill under- 
stood, the routine of a treadmill. The real appreciation of its 
meaning comes when people have lived in the world and there 
both learnt its importance and seen the realities with which 
it deals. It is the person who has seen something of life who 
values education and gets from it far more than a schoolboy 
or an undergraduate, who knows nothing of the world outside 
his family and his school. 

There are many witnesses to the truth of this. A medical 
student’s keenness is doubled when he begins to walk the 
wards and see disease at first hand. A pupil is much more inter- 
esting to teach if he comes to the university not direct from 
school but with some knowledge of the world. All of us say 
in later life, “I wish I could have my education over again.” 
A recent experiment teaches the same lesson. Oxford and 
Cambridge now admit as senior students persons of mature 
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age who have either had no secondary education or not 
enough to pass the ordinary entrance examination, but who 
ate held to be intellectually qualified for university study. 
Between 1925 and 1934 twenty-nine of these students came 
to Oxford, from occupations such as miner, cotton-weaver, 
ironmonger’s assistant, railway clerk, blacksmith. It seems 
an experiment fated to fail. But of the fourteen who read for 
the Honour School of Philosophy, Politics and Economics, 
four obtained first classes and seven second classes. In every 
way except one they were handicapped in competition with the 
ordinary undergraduate. They came presumably from homes 
with little cultural background. They had had no secondary 
education (though all or most of them had been regular 
students in W.E.A. Tutorial Classes). They had spent their 
lives in manual or clerical work. But they had one advantage. 
They had lived in the world and, having seen the raw material 
of philosophy, politics and economics, were fitted to under- 
stand their theory. 

To what practical conclusions do these facts point? They 
point to the value of part-time education in which the ado- 
lescent divides his time between study and practical work, 
following a trade or occupation for some five-sixths of his 
working week and going to school for the remaining sixth. 
Education is bound to gain by this contact with actual life. 
It ceases to be mere school, mere education, a thing apart, 
and is seen to be closely related to our occupation and to the 
everyday world. Further, they point to adult education, 
which gives men and women, engaged in the ordinary business 
of life, opportunity to think about it systematically—like 
someone sailing in unfamiliar waters, who reaches land and 
looks out over the sea, notes landmarks and rocks and cur- 
rents, and rests for a while. He will understand his sight of 
the sea better, because he has already struggled to navigate it, 
and when he re-embarks his voyage will be easier, safer and 
more interesting for his survey of its conditions. 

Such a survey was made possible for many people in this 
country by the Extension Movement, whose founders shook 
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off the fettering notion that education could be complete at 
eighteen or twenty-one, and saw that adults needed it as much 
as the young, could understand it far better, and were almost 
wholly unprovided with it. That movement in due course 
had a child. The Workers’ Educational Association, which 
in the last forty years has given a higher education to the 
working-class intelligentsia, had to face great difficulties. Its 
students had mostly received no secondary education; they 
attended its lectures in their spare time after a hard day’s 
work. Yet it has firmly established itself throughout the 
British Isles and spread beyond them, and is one of the great 
successes in the history of education. It has only touched a 
limited class, but it points to a line of educational advance. 
The time has come for us to apply its lesson to other sections 
of the community. 

This has already been done elsewhere in Europe. Those 
who look for the nearest thing to an educated democracy will 
find it among the Scandinavian peoples, and a visitor to their 
countryside is certain to stumble across one of the power- 
houses which have produced it. There are 57 in Denmark 
(with a population of three and a half millions), 59 in Sweden, 
53 in Finland and 32 in Norway. They are called People’s 
High Schools, and are residential colleges attended by the 
working-class population, who have left school at fourteen 
and who, after the age of eighteen, come to study there for 
periods of three to five months—the chief subjects of study 
being literature and history. In Denmark about a third of the 
population attend these colleges, voluntarily and paying at 
least half of the cost. 

i:ducation, like politics, tends to be too deductive, too 
a priori: in the future it may with advantage become more 
inductive and clinical, based on a study of the patients. If so, 
we shall study closely its great successes—they are rare—and 
for our immediate problem none is better worth study than 
the Danish People’s High School. The Danes have solved 
the problem of giving their ordinary people the opportunity 
of a liberal adult education, and the ordinary people have 
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taken it. It may not be possible to reproduce their colleges 
exactly in this country; educational systems like plants have 
their own climate. But without effective and widespread adult 
education we cannot have an educated nation. We have made 
a beginning. There are residential Adult Education Colleges 
like Coleg Harlech, Newbattle, Fircroft and Avoncroft: there 
are the interesting village colleges of Cambridgeshire: some 
other Local Education Authorities have done valuable work 
in adult education: there are the Adult School Movement 
and Educational Settlements and Clubs: there are possibilities 
in the Women’s Institutes and the Youth Movement: above 
all, Army Education may lead to a demand for adult education 
in peace-time. Each L.E.A. or, if education is in the future 
organised on a wider regional basis, each region might well 
have a House of Education or Adult Education College, which 
could be used for educational and other conferences, schools 
of study and longer residential courses. Many great houses, 
admirably suited for such purposes, will be vacant after the 
war and very cheap to buy. It is better to dedicate them to 
education than to slow decay. Such houses too might be 
given to the National Trust for these uses. 

Adult education is necessary for all, not merely for 
those who have left school at 14 or 15. Its function is not to 
fill up gaps in an imperfect education, but to keep the human 
mind growing and alive, so that the passing years instead of 
deadening its fire may bring it richer fuel. The few need it as 
much as the many. We have a curious superstition that a man 
is educated if he has been through school and college—as 
though he had no further need of systematic study. Educate 
men as highly as you can, and they will still need to withdraw 
at times from the press and specialism of their occupation, to 
think methodically not only about it but about life. Other- 
wise they will ossify, probably in their professions, certainly 
in their mind and outlook. We have recognised the need of 
“refresher courses” for teachers and doctors; their immense 
value has been shown not merely in bringing knowledge up 
to date but in stimulating interest and intellectual life. All 
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human beings—not merely teachers and doctors—need “‘re- 
fresher courses”; and they should be provided, because adults 
need to study as well as undergraduates and are far better 
€quipped to do it. When that day comes, fewer men will 
suffer from hardening of the arteries of the mind—a common 
disease, and the cause of chronic intellectual and spiritual 
ill-health. 

To sum up, our future education will roughly follow two 
lines. The training of the few will be much as at present. 
For the rest, full-time schooling to 15 if not 16, and 
part-time education to 18; later, and for all, opportunities 
of adult education, so that people in after life will have 
an Opportunity of systematic study, and will not, as at present, 
have no chance to think at an age when they have far more to 
think about than they can have at school or university. 


IV 


F this is our general framework of education, what picture 

will it frame? Roughly, education, like ancient Gaul, has 
three divisions. For everyone it has three main elements, 
corresponding to the three main needs of human life. All men 
need to make a living—not a bare one, but the best that con- 
ditions allow. All men have to live in a society. All men need 
a scale of values, a sense of what is first-rate, in life as a whole 
and, so far as is possible, in its many provinces. For all these 
education must provide, and it must therefore include a voca- 
tional element, a social or, as the Greeks would have called 
it, a political element, and a spiritual element. Men must learn 
to earn a living, to be good members of a society, to under- 
stand the meaning of the phrase “the good life” ; and education 
must help them to achieve these three ends. It must do this 
not for a limited class but for every citizen, though it will do 
it in different ways for different people. 

The new society, then, like every society, will need three 
main kinds of education—vocational, social, spiritual. It must 
provide for its material existence and for the running of its 
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machine, and the education dealing with this may be called 
vocational. It will need its technologists and skilled workers 
to feed it, clothe it and supply the necessities, comforts and 
even luxuries of life; its doctors, scientists, economist, 
teachers, administrators. So it will have every variety of 
technical education, and in its places of higher study it must 
provide not only for Medicine, Science and Applied Science, 
but for such subjects as Economics, Psychology, Sociology, 
Public and Colonial and Business Administration. The list 
can be completed by studying the Calendar of the London 
School of Economics. That, of course, is not to say that every- 
one will study all, or even any, of those subjects. But in 
addition to training the numerous and various specialists 
which it requires, a society should give its educated members 
at least, not indeed specialist knowledge, but some perception 
of the general conditions and possibilities of modern civilisa- 
tion, and a sense of the importance and uses of the techniques 
and specialisms essential to it. 

Then our society—again like every society—will need 
social or political education : and by that is meant some training 
in the art of governing, and still more that of being governed. 
It is a rare art, commoner in this country perhaps than in any 
other, but not perfected here, and needing to be learnt by 
every generation; a harmony of clashing forces—independence 
and respect for authority, individualism and team-work, self- 
assertion and self-discipline and self-sacrifice, initiative and 
subordination. It is learnt, as Aristotle thought all virtues 
were learnt, by practising it. Social virtue is learnt by social 
life. So its infant school is the family, where the members, 
living together, learn how to live together. The smaller the 
family, the worse the school. But families exist in all countries. 
Where have the British had the teaching, which makes them 
not experts in the art but perhaps more expert than most 
peoples? They have learnt no doubt much, painfully and 
with many failures, in a thousand years of history. They must 
have learnt something when Roman Catholics, Anglicans and 
Puritans managed to be loyal Englishmen in the days of 
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Queen Elizabeth: more in the bitter struggles between 1640 
and 1660: most of all perhaps in the admirable school of 
parliamentary government, where men learn to fight w?:hout 
becoming enemies, to lose without resentment and to win 
without pushing victory too far, and where the verdict of a 
majority is accepted but the rights of the minority are not 
forgotten. These are among the schools where the English 
have had a general social education. But there are several 
institutions which give it in a specific form, institutions 
whose members learn the habit of citizenship by being 
citizens. The Scout Movement is one of them. Another 
great school of citizenship in England is the trade union 
where several millions of Englishmen learn to subordinate 
private wishes and opinions to a common policy, and a mass 
of individuals becomes a disciplined army. A strike may be 
inconvenient or even unjustifiable, but men who will throw 
up their work and livelihood for a common cause, possibly 
against their desire or even their judgment, have learnt one 
at least of the lessons of social education—how to act as a 
community. 

But the greatest instrument of social education in England 
affects a different and much smaller though very important 
class. It is the so-called public school, which should rather 
be called the residential school. Whatever its weaknesses, it 
has by its very nature one great virtue. It is an incomparable 
school of social education, of citizenship, where boys learn 
citizenship by being citizens. That is what a public school 
boy is—a citizen. He has two countries—his school, a 
community of perhaps 600 boys, and his house, a community 
of some 50 boys. He is a member, a citizen of both 
these communities, and in each of them has his place 
and privileges and duties. He lives inside them for eight 
months of the year. Their problems, their interests, their 
happenings are before his mind on every day of these eight 
months. Never in later life will he be so intensely a member 
of a community, never again will he live so completely in 
and for a community, as he does in these school years. Living 
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thus as a citizen he imbibes instinctively the fundamental 
principles of good citizenship. To feel yourself part of a 
community which you have a share and a responsibility in 
making, whose successes are somehow your successes and 
whose failures cast their shadow on you—to be able to obey 
and to live and co-operate with other members of the com- 
munity—this is the essence of citizenship, and this the boy at 
a good residential school learns unconsciously every day of 
his life, not by being taught it, but by practising it. Schools 
and trade unions may be narrowed to serve the interests or 
represent the views of a class. But this is not inherent in their 
nature, nor do these incidental weaknesses alter the fact that 
they create a spirit which may serve wider uses. 

We shall not lose trade unions after the war, and, having 
in a fit of absence of mind created as great a training-ground 
of citizenship as the residential school, we should indeed be 
foolish if we threw it away. But in the new world it must 
undergo a change, which need not diminish its virtues but 
will justify its name, and must become a real public school. It 
must be absorbed, as in the last 20 years the older universities 
have been absorbed, into the scheme of national education, so 
that, like the Oxford and Cambridge of to-day, it may be open 
to anyone fitted to profit by its virtues. It must come under 
the ultimate control of the Board of Education—though this 
need not and should not mean that the Board or Local Educa- 
tion Authorities should directly manage it. It should receive 
grants of public money when needed. It should be open to 
every class in the community, and the only right to entrance 
should be merit—merit assessed (as in the case of Rhodes 
Scholars) on the basis not merely of intellectual ability but of 
character and personality. The education consequently must 
be free, but, as in hospitals, parents who can afford to pay 
should do so on the basis of their means. We shall then have 
public schools democratic in the best sense of the word— 
giving equal opportunity yet recognising merit—and we shall 
have provided training in citizenship for a minority which if 
small is most important. 
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But we shall not have provided it for the masses of the 
nation, nor for those boys who either cannot gain admission 
to the public school or whose parents prefer the day school. 
Where will they learn the virtues of the citizen by living as 
citizens? The growth of school camps will help; the Youth 
Movement has great possibilities. Still more will be done if 
some form of conscription or of national service persists after 
the war. It may take the shape of compulsory labour camps, 
which all members of the community must attend. They could 
give to the nation the training in community life which the 
public school now gives to a few. They would make every 
Englishman “work at least once with his hands and thus 
contribute towards the building up of his people. Above all, 
we want those who are in sedentary occupations to experience 
what manual labour is, so that they may feel understanding 
and sympathy for those of their countrymen whose lives are_ 
spent in the fields, the factory or the workshop. We want to 
abolish for ever that attitude of superiority which unfortu- 
nately so many of our intellectuals adopt towards the manual 
workers, and we wish them to realise that they too will be 
worth all the more if they know themselves to possess a 
capacity for physical work. But the ultimate aim behind 
labour service is to promote mutual understanding between 
the different classes, and thus to strengthen the spirit of 
national solidarity among the whole people.” These are 
Hitler’s words. But the fact that Hitler spoke them does not 
lessen their wisdom, 


Vv 


HERE remains the most important, most difficult and 

perhaps most neglected branch of education, which for 
want of a better word may be called spiritual. The efficiency 
of a community will depend on its technical and vocational 
education, its cohesion and duration largely on its social or 
political education. But the quality of its civilisation depends 
on something else. It depends on its standards, its sense 
of values, its idea of what is first-rate and what is not. The 
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vocational and the social aspects of education are essential, 
but the most fatal to omit is the spiritual aspect. Fatal, 
because its absence may be so long unperceived, and, as with 
an insidious disease, a State may suffer from it and be uncon- 
scious of its condition till the complaint has gone too far to 
cure. And this spiritual element is precisely what we tend to 
ignore. Yet nothing is more needed at the moment. The 
body of our civilisation risks destruction by war, and we are 
too distressed by that to notice that its soul is already more 
than half drowned in the turbid river of modern life. 

During the last war the salvation of the world was assigned 
to science. Now we are disillusioned. Science like medicine 
is an integral part of civilised life. It is difficult for human 
beings to maintain health without doctors, but medicine is 
not health. It is difficult for a civilisation to be sound without 
science, but science is not civilisation, and few people can 
suppose that salvation is its business. To-day we tend to 
assign that rdle to psychology, economics, and sociology. 
These branches of knowledge are indispensable to our civilisa- 
tion. We have not enough of them. We need more. But, 
though adjuncts and auxiliaries, they too are not saviours of 
society, and if we fix our hopes on them the year 1960 will 
find us so much further down the hill and looking for some 
other force to help us to recover our lost ground. Our know- 
ledge of the sciences, natural or social, fixes the limits of the 
course within which the yachts on which humanity is em- 
barked must sail, but does not indicate the goal of their 
voyage, still less supply wind to fill their sails. 

The forces that move the world need to be informed and 
disciplined by the intellect, but they are not in themselves 
intellectual. Is there any great event in history which does 
not bear out that truth? Economic or social conditions may 
prepare the way; the moving force is a vision. The ardour 
that created modern Germany and modern Russia came from 
a vision, even if it was one seen through bloodshot eyes. An 
eternal trait of men is the need for vision and the readiness to 
follow it; and, as Russia and Germany show, if men are not 
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given the right vision they will follow wandering fires. One 
tragedy of our world is that Hitler had a vision and his oppo- 
nents had not. The weakness of England and of America is 
that (with plenty of science and a quantum at least of eco- 
nomics and sociology) they have seen no vision. Indistinct 
and blurred figures stir them in their uneasy sleep, but have 
not yet taken clear form. That has been a grave weakness in 
this war; it will be a much graver one, when we face the 
problems of peace. 

And where shall we get our values and vision? There is no 
precise answer to this question. The wind bloweth where it 
listeth and we cannot tell whence it cometh or whither it 
bloweth. But a general answer is given in a phrase from a 
modern philosopher. Two sentences contain perhaps all that 
needs to be known about moral—we might say spiritual— 
education. The first, from Aristotle, has been already quoted, 
“We learn virtues by practising them”. That saying takes us 
far on our road: but it needs to be combined with a phrase of 
Professor Whitehead’s, “Moral education is impossible without 
the habitual vision of greatness”. Few profounder things have 
been said about education; it applies in the highest degree to 
moral education, but in a lesser extent to all. You cannot get 
far in any branch of study unless the greatest models in it are 
before your eyes. That is true of science, of literature, of 
architecture and art. It applies equally to life. Unless educa- 
tion implants in men the right standards, values, ideals, it does 
no more than put into their hands tools without giving them 
an idea for what purpose they should be used. But is there 
anything more common? Look at the world; it answers that 
question. No doubt human beings can have great visions 
and live as if they had never seen them, compensating for 
unworthy conduct by splendid dreams. Whitehead’s precept 
needs to be reinforced by Aristotle’s. Men must have the 
chance of seeing the vision of greatness, and of practising 
the virtues. Yet it remains true that where there is no vision 
the people perish. It is a truth not always remembered by 
those who train the young. 
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Where shall we find a “vision of greatness”? Each human 
activity from architecture to agriculture, from chemistry to 
banking, has its own models of excellence. So has life. There 
is no doubt where our ancestors found their visions of great- 
ness in life. The nation as a whole found it in the Bible—in 
its great beliefs and great ideas, greatly described. That plati- 
tude need not be laboured. But an educated minority found 
it in the Greek and Latin classics, particularly in Greek. 
Classical education in the nineteenth century was described 
by Carlyle, who never had it, as a mill where gerunds were 
ground. Yet it formed the minds of Englishmen as different 
as Shelley, Mill, Gladstone, Matthew Arnold, Ruskin, Robert 
Bridges, and of the long succession of liberal thinkers who 
created the great tradition of nineteenth-century English 
liberalism and whose successors in this century have been in- 
spited from the same source. Of most of them is true what 
Lord Milner said of himself. “(My own education was almost 
entirely classical. . . . To the priceless privilege of having 
sat even for a few years at the feet of those august masters 
I owe whatever mental equipment—I might almost add 
whatever moral inspiration—I carried into the battle of life... . 
I would fain believe that I imbibed too much of their spirit to 
be ever wholly estranged from their sane and stately con- 
ception of what is best and worthiest in human life.” There 
are of course many other places where the visions of which 
Professor Whitehead speaks can be seen. History is full of 
them, though they need to be disentangled from the confused 
web of its tapestry and they rarely appear in text-books. Any 
great literature is full. But the quality of English life would be 
impoverished to the edge of starvation and changed beyond 
recognition, if these two influences, the Bible and Greek 
thought, ceased to flow into it. 

Whatever the sources of our vision of greatness it is essen- 
tial that we should not give it a second place in our system, 
nor suppose that it belongs to a general education which ends 
with the School Certificate or at latest with the Higher Cer- 
tificate, and, when these Meccas of education have been 
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reached, at the university or earlier, feel that we have done 
enough and can safely say good-bye to spiritual education, 
forget all about it and settle down to the serious business of 
economics or sociology. If we do this we shall learn the 
truth of some prophetic words in the Charmides of Plato. “It 
is not”, he says, “the life of knowledge, not even if it includes 
all the sciences, that creates happiness and well-being, but a 
single branch of knowledge—the science of good and evil. 
If you exclude this from the other branches, medicine will be 
equally able to give us health, and shoemaking shoes and 
weaving clothes. Seamanship will still save life at sea and 
strategy win battles. But without the knowledge of good 
and evil, the use and excellence of these sciences will be found 
to have failed us.” 

Plato speaks the language of his own civilisation and talks 
of medicine, weaving, shoemaking and seamanship. To-day 
he would say that science, economics and sociology will pro- 
vide us with the frame of our society and satisfy its material 
needs, but that “unless we have the knowledge of good and 
evil, their use and excellence will be found to have failed us’. 


It has been already “found to have failed us”. Let us learn 
our lesson. 





ARAB NATIONALISM AND THE 
WAR 


HE outbreak of hostilities in Iraq on May 1 took the 

British public by surprise. Since the beginning of the 
war, the relatively little news from the Middle East which 
appeared in the British press had for the most part encouraged 
a complacent belief that the Arabs were “playing up”, apart 
from a few irreconcilables like the Mufti of Jerusalem. Even 
during the month of April the press and the B.B.C. continued 
to stress the “loyalty” of the insurgent government of Iraq 
to the Anglo-Iragi Treaty. No wonder then that the news of 
the bombardment of Habbaniya Camp came as a disagreeable 
shock, all the more intense because the aggressor was regarded 
as a small and weak nation which owed its independence and its 
political progress to British goodwill and assistance. No wonder 
too that the revolt was generally believed, and not entirely 
without reason, to be the work of a small group of ambitious 
men who had been captured or bought by German agents. 

In reality, the Iraqi rising was the extreme symptom of a 
widespread malaise amongst the Arab peoples. It is certain 
that its leaders were counting not only on German support 
but also on sympathetic action in the other Arab countries, 
and were profoundly disappointed by the meagre response 
of Arab volunteers and the negative attitude of other Arab 
governments. Even in Iraq itself, although the full extent of 
its reactions has yet to be revealed, the movement roused 
none of the enthusiasm that marked the rising of 1920. 

The Iraqi episode thus throws a strong light upon the 
political tensions within the Arab world, and upon the 
problems with which Great Britain and her Allies are con- 
fronted, first of all in Iraq and Syria, but ultimately in all the 
Arab countries, including Egypt. These problems are not 
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peculiar to the Arab world, indeed, but have been thrown 
into sharp relief in the Middle East in consequence of the 
exceptionally rapid development and emotional strain to 
which the Arab peoples have been subjected since the close 
of the last war. 

For three hundred years the Arab countries of Asia had 
been shielded from the harsher realities of world politics by 
the protective shell of the Ottoman Empire. Friction between 
the governors and the governed was eased by their common 
religious faith, and was often entirely absent. Only the desert- 
dwellers, fiercely intolerant of control by any outer force, were 
in constant armed opposition. In the early years of the present 
century some small groups, drawn from the educated official 
and middle classes and fired by the historic traditions of the 
Arab race, began to agitate for the restoration of Arab liberties. 
Most of them were not hostile to the Ottoman Empire in 
itself, but claimed only an equal place with the Turks. The 
futile efforts of the Young Turks to dragoon them had already 
begun to widen the breach when the war of 1914 broke out. 
The rising of the Sherif of Mecca in the name of the Arab 
nation and the success of the Sherifian army against the Turks 
consummated it. Throughout Syria and Iraq Arab National- 
ism spread like a flame. 

At the close of the war the Arab Nationalists, flushed with 
victory, were in a highly excited frame of mind. With the 
letters written by Sir Henry MacMahon to the Sherif of Mecca 
and with the subsequent proclamations of the British and 
French Governments to the Arabs of Syria and Iraq as their 
charters of liberation, they expected the immediate establish- 
ment of an independent Arab State covering the whole or 
greater part of Western Asia. The disillusionment which 
awaited them was correspondingly bitter. To the installation of 
France in Lebanon and of Great Britain in Iraq and Palestine 
they reacted first with accusations of treachery and then by a 
hopeless resort to violence. Its results were only to rivet the 
chains upon Syria as well, and to dissipate the last hopes of 
an immediate union of the Arabs. 
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Though the intervening twenty years have seen many 
changes in the Middle East, the fundamental elements in the 
situation have not altered. Besides her direct control of 
Palestine and parts of Arabia, Great Britain still retains a 
dominant influence in Egypt, Arabia and Iraq; France, at the 
date of the Iraqi rising, still administered Syria and Lebanon; 
and Arab Nationalism is still seething with unsatisfied aspira- 
tions. But the mutual relations of the parties have inevitably 
been affected by the march of events, and it is more important 
to appreciate the outcome of this process than to trace the 
history of these years in detail. 

The changes have been least in respect of Franco-Arab 
relations. From the outset the French Mandate over Syria 
was regarded with extreme hostility by the Syrian Moslems, 
and their hostility has only been deepened by its administra- 
tion. They had three main grievances. The first was that, 
instead of striving to attenuate the confessional and regional 
rivalries that hindered Syrian unity, the French authorities 
gave the impression of exploiting them in order to strengthen 
their own control. The traditional French “rights” in Syria 
were based on their protection of the Christians of Lebanon, 
and one of the first acts of the French administration was to 
strengthen the Lebanese bastion in a military sense (although 
thereby reducing their Maronite supporters to a minority) by 
annexing to it the coastal areas to the north and south, including 
the ports of Tripolis and Sidon, and the fertile central valley 
between the Lebanon and Anti-Lebanon ranges. Moreover, 
the new “Greater Lebanon” was erected into a separate State, 
with a President and Government of its own. Even in what 
remained of Syria, the forces of division were strengthened 
by setting up separate administrations for the Jebel Druze in 
the south-east, the Alawite territory on the coast north of 
Greater Lebanon together with its mountainous hinterland, 
the Sanjaq of Alexandretta to the north of that again, and the 
Jazira, the Mesopotamian plain east of the Euphrates. 

The second Syrian grievance was that, while Iraq was pro- 
gressing rapidly towards self-government, Syria remained 
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under what was in essentials a colonial administration, with 
a multitude of French officials in control of every department 
of public life. Economically, it was geared to the French 
machine, and its economic resources were handed over to 
French exploitation. 

In 1936 a.change of government in France gave hopes of a 
change of attitude. Negotiations for a treaty to replace the 
Mandate were opened, and two treaties, one with Syria, the 
other with Lebanon, were actually signed. In anticipation of 
a settlement, the Syrian Nationalists had gone the length of 
conceding the boundaries of Greater Lebanon. But the politi- 
cians of Paris, after handing over Alexandretta and Antioch 
to Turkey as a sop to Turkish apprehensions of the treaty, 
declined to ratify it, and reimposed colonial government. 
This was the third and bitterest of the Syrian grievances. 

The Arab attitude towards Great Britain has been much 
more complex. There was less animosity to begin with than 
towards France, though the conflicts in Iraq and Egypt, 
and the shadow of the Jewish National Home in Palestine, 
strengthened a suspicion—which had never entirely died 
down—of British imperialist designs. As Great Britain 
showed in increasing measure a readiness to come to terms 
with Iraq and Egypt, some of this suspicion was dissipated, 
and in later years the powerful influence of King Abdul-Aziz 
Ibn Sa’ud contributed to friendlier relations. But to offset 
this there was a growing uneasiness about the Jewish National 
Home, which was capitalised by the Mufti of Jerusalem and 
surged into downright hostility during the years of mass 
Jewish immigration (1931-5) and the Palestine rising (1936-8). 
In August 1938 even Ibn Sa’ud authorised the publication of 
a strongly worded declaration on the subject of the Zionist 
policy of the British Government. That autumn saw the 
climax of Nationalist fury, and had Great Britain gone to war 
in September 1938 a disastrous situation might rapidly have 
developed in the Middle East. But the subsequent Palestine 
Conference in London and Parliament’s acceptance of the 
White Paper on Palestine turned its edge. Confidence was not 
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yet restored, but once more the relations between Great 
Britain and the Arabs were sweetened by the revival of 
hope. 

A further complication which must not be left out of sight 
was the survival throughout the whole of this period of the 
old Anglo-French rivalry in the Levant, not in its substance 
but in its effects. To the end, French officials in Syria were 
convinced that behind their difficulties lay the hand of the 
British Secret Service, and in fact British readiness to make 
concessions in the areas under British control naturally added 
fuel to the fire of Syrian discontent and aroused French re- 
sentment. Official relations became smoother in later years, 
but the underlying suspicion remained that Great Britain was 
secretly determined to oust France from Syria. On the other 
side, it was a cause of some irritation that French insistence 
on maintaining the isolation of Syria from its neighbours 
stood in the way of creating that more organic system in 
Western Asia which most British observers considered to be 
the natural and ultimately irresistible development. 

The Arab Nationalist movement itself had not stood still 
in the meantime. The disappointment of its hopes after the 
war only drove it deeper into the consciousness of the Arab 
peoples. From the rather vague general aspiration for a 
united Arab Empire which constituted its programme down 
to 1920, it began to organise its forces along a number of 
lines. In its first stage, after the breach with Turkey, it was 
loosely bound up with Moslem reactions to European pene- 
tration and control, although not so strongly as to prevent 
Arab Christians from taking a prominent part in it. The 
Iraqi rising in 1920 and the Syrian rising in 1925 were Moslem 
even more than nationalist movements. The Islamic motive 
continues to supply a more or less active driving force in all 
its subsequent developments, but more especially on what 
may be called its international side. As the strongest ties 
between the Arab peoples are those derived from Islam, the 
religious element has predominated in the various Congresses 
which have been held from time to time to co-ordinate the 
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policy of the Arab peoples towards their common problems 
and to focus the pan-Arab movement upon particular objec- 
tives. It is only in this sense that one can speak of an Arab 
Nationalism extending over the whole area from Morocco to 
Iraq. 

Alongside this wider pan-Arabism there has grown up a 
more intense local nationalism in each of the Arab countries. 
This local nationalism, however, does not feel itself in any 
way opposed to pan-Arab aspirations and ideals. It is sus- 
tained by the conviction that in strengthening and developing 
the powers of the local unit to the utmost, it is contributing 
to the strength and power which will eventually be wielded 
by the greater Arab State of the future. It derives inspiration 
not only from the progress of its own unit, but also from the 
common hopes and fears. And in the present it serves as a 
means by which the disconnected, and often discordant, social 
units of which every Arab country has hitherto been composed 
may be welded into a unity of feeling and of action. 

But it is fatally easy for such a regional nationalism to 
move insensibly towards a more self-centred ideal. Signs of 
this change of spirit may be discerned in almost every Arab 
country, more especially where there is an active and clamo- 
rous youth movement. The young men of the present gene- 
ration have grown up in the tense atmosphere of the post-war 
years. From their first recollections those whom they revered 
as patriots in their country have been engaged in a struggle 
against either Britain or France. Their education has been 
punctuated by demonstrations, strikes and even riots in the 
sacred name of patriotism. They have observed with scorn 
what they regard as the futilities of their elder statesmen, the 
shufflings in and out of office, the pursuit of private interests, 
the acceptance of soothing formulas. They are contemptuous 
of the devotional and pacific aspects of their religion; Islam 
for them is a fighting creed, that bids them think shame so 
long as the foreigners are not driven out of Moslem lands 
by the sword. They are fascinated by the apparent ease 
with which in Italy and Germany small but active minorities 
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have seized control, and imposed their will at home and 
abroad. 

In those Arab lands where the military power is mono- 
polised by the foreigner, the youth movements seem to be at 
best groups of mistaken idealists who in pursuit of shadows 
do not realise whither they are being led, at worst the noisy 
tools of self-important agitators. But when an Arab state 
possesses an army of its own, it is fatally easy for young men 
whose minds are filled by such ideas to believe that their 
country, having freed itself from the yoke of the usurping 
“coloniser”, is called upon to assume the leadership in a 
mission to free its still enslaved kinsmen. 

It has been in some respects a misfortune for the Arab 
countries that, on being stripped of the protection of the Otto- 
man Empire, they were not at once faced with the gigantic and 
complex problems of the modern world, but have been 
cushioned by Great Britain and France, even while they were 
rebelling against this tutelage. A few elder and more experi- 
enced statesmen, foremost amongst them King Faisal and 
King Ibn Sa’ud, grasped the realities of the situation, and to 
them is mainly due the steady advance of their countries in the 
interval between the two wars. The majority of their country- 
men, however, have continued to live in the illusions derived 
from the Arab movement during and after the war of 1914-18. 
Even in Egypt, which has followed an independent though 
sometimes parallel course, and where longer experience has 
bred a greater sense of responsibility, the influence of this 
mentality and of these raw ideas can still be seen in more than 
one feature of political life. 

But it was in Iraq that they found the most favourable con- 
ditions for their spread. The illness and death of King Faisal in 
1933 seemed to release the brake that prudence and a sense of 
realities had striven to impose on the headstrong impulses of 
the Iraqis. In the person of his son Ghazi, youth took over the 
helm. Just before the new reign opened, a massacre of dis- 
armed Assyrians was hailed by a delirious nation. Within three 
years it was followed by an open military dictatorship, during 
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which the country’s wisest leaders were either killed or exiled. 
The dictator soon made himself generally hated, and constitu- 
tional government was outwardly restored. But the army had 
tasted power and clung to it, backed up by youth, whose ima- 
ginations and desires were kept at fever-heat by the Palestine 
rising and the grievances of Syria. Fortunately, as it turned 
out, there was a slight relaxation of the tension in the spring of 
1939, following on the restoration of peace in Palestine and the 
death of King Ghazi, which momentarily allowed the more 
responsible statesmen to exercise a firmer control. 

Fora time they succeeded in keeping Iraq ona straight course. 
At the outbreak of the war diplomatic relations with Germany 
were broken off, and the loyalty of Iraq to the Anglo-Iragi 
Treaty was unconditionally reaffirmed. Within a few months, 
however, the atmosphere began to change. The flight of the 
Mufti of Jerusalem and his followers from Lebanon to Baghdad 
in October 1939 heightened pan-Arab emotion and weakened 
the ability of the moderate elements to restrain the hotheads. 
Rashid Ali al-Gailani, the catspaw of the military faction, 
forced his way into office at the end of March 1940. Friction 
with Great Britain steadily increased; already in June the 
Cabinet refused to sever diplomatic relations with Italy, and 
soon afterwards it began to undermine the position of the 
Regent. In such circumstances, German and Italian propa- 
ganda and encouragement had an almost free hand. But 
although secret contacts were opened up with the enemies of 
Great Britain, the movement remained essentially a pan-Arab 
movement centred on Iraq. For months before the actual 
revolt, the highest Iraqi military authorities were openly 
broadcasting to the Iraqi people that their army and air force 
had the glorious mission of renewing the heroic days of the 
Arab Conquests and the Crusades, and of liberating Syria and 
Palestine from the servitude imposed on them by Europe and 
the Jews. 

There can be little doubt that the statement of these objectives 
in themselves roused a sympathetic echo in the hearts of all 
Arab Nationalists in every country. But since the outbreak of 
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the war they clashed, in the minds of all but a small minority, 
with other considerations which overweighed them for the 
time being. From motives of conviction on the part of some, 
of policy or fear on the part of others, the free Arab countries 
had thrown their weight on the side of the Allies. In Palestine 
and Syria themselves, the Arab population left no doubt of 
their preference for their present rulers over possible sup- 
planters, and their hopes of a removal of their grievances were 
encouraged in the former case by the gradual application of the 
White Paper policy. 

To overcome this half-heartedness, as they saw it, the 
extremists engaged in a violent propaganda campaign against 
England and the “hypocrites, place-seekers and mercenaries” 
who supported her cause, chiefly through the Arabic broad- 
casts from Germany and Italy. It had little success, to all 
appearances; but there were many in Syria and Iraq at least 
who lent an ear to the story, diligently propagated by the pan- 
Arab centre in Baghdad, that a secret “conspiracy” existed 
between Britain, Turkey and the Jews to divide up the Arab 
countries between them. Above all, the wrongs suffered by the 
Arabs of Palestine and Syria supplied a never-ending and far 
from ineffective theme. 

The Iraqi revolt was thus a desperate gamble, concerted, no 
doubt, with Germany, but primarily inspired by exaggerated 
confidence in the strength of the Iraqi army and in the results 
of anti-British propaganda in the other Arab countries. It 
failed because the rebels miscalculated on both points. A 
handful of British troops disposed of the first. Yet their 
success could not have been so complete or so rapid had the 
other been correct. Though there were a few in Syria and 
Egypt who responded to the call to arms, not only the vast 
majority in these and the other Arab countries but even a 
majority in Iraq itself remained passive. The Governments of 
Egypt and Saudi Arabia made no secret of their disapproval. 
And to this failure two factors certainly contributed. One was 
the certainty that its success meant the extension of the war to 
the Middle East, with German bases in Iraq and probably in 
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Syria as well. The other was a suspicion that the rising was an 
Iraqi bid for supremacy in the Middle East under the cloak 
of pan-Arabism. 

Nevertheless, it gave birth to a painful conflict of emotions 
among all Arab Nationalists. Sooner or later Great Britain 
would have to reckon with its effects—and, if she were wise, 
with its causes also. On May 29, as the Iraqi rising drew to its 
inglorious close, the Foreign Secretary in a speech sub- 
sequently issued as a White Paper made a well-timed reference 
to Iraq and the Arab world. No measures of retaliation would 
be inflicted upon Iraq; the British Government sought nothing 
more than the loyal observance of the Treaty. As for the Arab 
world, in reaching out towards a greater degree of cultural, 
economic and political unity, it could count on the support of 
His Majesty’s Government “to any scheme that commands 
general approval”. 

It is a measure of the real sentiments of the Arabs that they 
have taken these assurances, if not quite at their face value, as 
offering a foundation for renewed co-operation, whereas a 
similar German and Italian proclamation at the end of last year 
met with no more than tepid acknowledgment even in extre- 
mist Iraqi circles. But with one accord they have called for 
deeds not words. The restraint shown in Iraq has already had 
its effect. Their eyes are now fixed on Syria. What happens 
there will determine for them whether the word of Great 
Britain, even more than that of France, can be trusted. 

On June 8 General Catroux, in the name of General de 
Gaulle, proclaimed Syria “free and independent”. On the 
same day, in statements issued in London and by the British 
Ambassador in Egypt, His Majesty’s Government formally 
associated itself with this promise. With the definitive occupa- 
tion of the country, the task is laid on the Free French and the 
British Government to honour their undertakings. Not even 
the Syrians will expect everything to be settled to their satis- 
faction at once, but too long a delay will certainly bring about 
a strong reaction. 

Enough has been said to make it clear that it will be no easy 
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task to effect a final settlement in Syria. The problems both of 
internal structure and of international relations which it raises 
are of peculiar difficulty. One can only hope that they will be 
faced by all parties with the goodwill without which they must 
prove insoluble. Mr. Churchill, in formally recognising the 
primacy of French interests in Syria over those of other 
European countries, has gone far to remove any lingering 
suspicions of British motives amongst the French. On the other 
side the British Government is committed to a solution which 
will facilitate the association of Syria with the other Arab 
countries. Sooner or later the question of Palestine will be 
raised in this connection. If this too can be taken in hand and 
brought to a successful conclusion, the peaceful development 
of Arab Asia and the restoration of harmonious relations with 


Great Britain and France should be assured for many years to 
come, 





THE OUTLOOK FOR ETHIOPIA 


I. Historic ErHiopra 


HE return of the Emperor Haile Selassie to his capital 

after five years of exile was greeted with unmixed satisfac- 
tion throughout the Allied world. This was partly because it 
was felt to be a portent, holding out the hope of deliverance 
to the other exiled governments who have put their faith in 
British arms. But it was also due to a genuine interest in 
Ethiopia itself. This unique country has established a firm 
hold upon the sympathies of a wide body of public opinion. 
In Great Britain its cause has become identified in the public 
mind with the events at Geneva in 1935 and 1936. The 
popular reaction to the Hoare—-Laval proposals revealed how 
strongly the current of sympathy with Ethiopia was running 
at that time, and there must be few who do not feel relieved 
at the thought that what was lost through the failure of the 
sanctions policy and our subsequent recognition of the Italian 
conquest has now been retrieved—and our honour with it. 
In South Africa the disappearance of the menace of a militarised 
Italian African empire has removed a danger looming from the 
north. Throughout the rest of Africa and amongst the negro 
population of the United States and the West Indies it is the 
bond of race which is predominant in men’s thoughts. The 
restoration of the one ancient independent African State has 
been felt to add a cubit to the stature of every African, and the 
maintenance of that independence has become indissolubly 
linked with the sense of African self-respect. This feeling may 
have insufficient warrant in the facts—for, as will be made 
clear, the ruling people in Ethiopia are more closely allied to 
the Arabs to their north-east than to the negroes to their south; 
nevertheless, it exists already as a widespread force and is 
certain to grow more powerful with the development of the 
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political consciousness amongst Africans in and beyond Africa, 
Thus the future of the Ethiopian experiment—for experiment 
the new policy announced last February assuredly is—will be 
watched with sympathetic but vigilant eyes by negroes and 
non-negroes throughout the English-speaking world. Its 
success will have an important bearing upon the future African 
policy of the Colonial Powers. Its failure or abandonment 
would evoke more than disappointment—bitterness and a 
revival of the cynicism of 1936, undermining the confidence 
which is the basis of British colonial rule and rendering co- 
operation with Africans more difficult in every British African 
territory. 

The nucleus of the Ethiopian Empire consists of the moun- 
tain mass lying between the Sudan in the west and the Danakil 
Desert in the east; its southern boundary runs south of Addis 
Ababa and its northern extends to the neighbourhood of 
Keren, where the highlands begin to slope downwards to the 
Red Sea. This is the region inhabited for some 2,000 years by 
the Amhara, a people whose original Hamitic stock had been 
modified already in prehistoric times by invading Arab tribes. 
In language and in their early culture they were akin to the 
peoples of Arabia and the Levant, and every Ethiopian 
believes that the present dynasty owes its origin to the union 
between Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. In the fourth 
century A.D., while pre-Saxon Britain was still under Roman 
rule, the Ethiopians were converted to Christianity. Their link 
with organised Christendom has been through the Egyptian 
Coptic Church, which has always supplied them with their 
Abuna or Archbishop. In the early Middle Ages Ethiopia, 
with a culture compounded of Jewish and Christian elements, 
attained a standard of civilisation well above that of Saxon and 
Norman England. Moreover she was at times a considerable 
military power, dominating the whole eastern horn of Africa, 
controlling the Red Sea and extending her dominion over 
southern Arabia. Then came the events which caused a break 
in Ethiopian history and brought about the unique situation 
in which the Empire finds itself to-day. The rise of the Moslem 
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power in Arabia and North Africa drove a wedge between 
Ethiopia and the rest of Christendom. The Ethiopians 
barricaded themselves in their mountain fastness and, though 
encircled and often overrun, succeeded in keeping the Moslem 
at bay. But centuries of religious warfare not only retarded the 
material and social development of the country but left the 
people distrustful of foreign influences and fanatically loyal to 
their traditional institutions, religious cult and customary way 
of life. When the Portuguese, having made their way round 
the Cape, re-established Ethiopia’s contact with Europe the 
people rejected Roman Catholicism as resolutely as they had 
previously rejected Islam. Thus when Africa was opened up 
to European exploration in the second half of the nineteenth 
century travellers found a country which, in the ordinary sense 
of these words, was neither savage nor civilised—a Near 
Eastern society whose development had been arrested by 
enforced isolation, but lacking neither in physical or mental 
vigour nor in the capacity to assimilate, as well as to resist, 
external influences. 

But the Amhara constitute only about one-third of the 
present limits of the Ethiopian Empire and about the same 
proportion of its population. During the course of the last 
400 years, and increasingly in the last century, Ethiopian rule 
has been extended over three groups of neighbouring peoples. 

The first of these are the Galla, a Hamitic people who 
penetrated into Ethiopia from the south from about the six- 
teenth century. They succeeded in establishing themselves in 
part of the highlands, and to-day occupy a zone stretching 
from the Somali desert almost to the Sudan and including 
most of the south and south-east of the country. In total 
numbers the Galla probably exceed the Amhara; but they do 
not form a united block. The northern section, who have been 
in close contact with the Amhara for 400 years, have been 
largely Christianised and thus subjected to a process of assimi- 
lation, whilst the remainder, in the south and south-east, are 
divided between Islam and primitive paganism. 

Another group of peoples under Ethiopian rule consists of 
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various Hamitic and negroid tribes in the west and south-west 
of the country, adjoining the Sudan. Some of these are racially 
akin to the Amhara and might have become integrated with 
them, had the Galla invasion of the sixteenth century not 
driven a wedge between them and their northern kinsfolk. As 
it is, they have remained isolated and, for the most part, pagan, 
not very different in their social development from the neigh- 
bouring negroid peoples. 

A third group consists of the hardy nomad tribes in the 
Danakil and Ogaden areas—the former to the north-east, 
towards the Eritrean border, the latter in the south-east, 
towards British and Italian Somaliland. These tribes are 
Moslems and have been well able to defend themselves in 
their own country. Both on this account and for climatic 
reasons the Ethiopian hold over them has never been firmly 
established. 

How had these widespread and variegated territories been 
governed ? 

In answering this question we must think away the whole 
apparatus of government as we understand it, dependent as it 
is upon swift means of communication and modern adminis- 
trative technique with a skilled personnel to keep it running, 
and transport ourselves into twelfth-century conditions. The 
country was divided into a number of provinces, rule over 
which was in the Emperor’s gift. The chosen nominees were 
generally either members of his own family (thus Harar was a 
sort of family fief) or of one of the influential Amhara clans. 
There was no regularly organised military force or central 
military establishment. Order was maintained by each governor 
within his own area by means of armed bands maintained by 
him, which in practice meant that they were quartered upon 
the inhabitants, who were made responsible for their sub- 
sistence and compelled to tasks of forced labour. Since it was 
the custom for governors and their local representatives to 
maintain large retinues the number of soldiers in the country 
was always very considerable, as every traveller testified. 

This system, which penalised the more prosperous districts, 
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retarded the development of the country. Naturally its pressure 
was felt most severely in the non-Amharic areas, particularly 
those most remote from the capital. In some districts in the 
south-west, conquered in the time of Menelik, there is evidence 
of widespread depopulation of what were once flourishing 
tracts. So far as the Galla were concerned, conditions seem to 
have varied greatly from province to province. In Jimma and 
Wallega, for instance, they had secured a considerable degree 
of autonomy under their own local chiefs. Galla were also 
selected for high office at the court, and in the mixed districts 
associated and intermarried freely with the leading Amhara 
families. 

The lack of adequate means of central control made the task 
of the Emperor a very delicate one. He was dependent upon 
the loyalty of his provincial nominees, and thus was naturally 
driven to play off one against the other. But this was not 
sufficient to prevent uprisings, so that Ethiopian history in the 
nineteenth century is largely a record of civil war. The danger 
to the central power was increased from 1880 onwards by the 
development of European imperialism. The Italians, in par- 
ticular, realised the advantage to be gained by taking sides in 
Ethiopian internecine disputes, and it was in this way that 
Menelik overcame his rivals and seized the throne in 1888— 
only to turn against his patrons later. The use of the same 
tactics by Mussolini in 1935 will still be fresh in the reader’s 
mind. 

With a political system so loosely compacted it is natural to 
ask how the country has maintained its unity at all. The 
answer is twofold. There is, first and foremost, the national 
tradition, of which every Amhara and a considerable propor- 
tion of the Galla feel themselves to be the embodiment. No 
one can come in contact with the Amhara without being struck 
by their pride in their nation—a pride showing itself sometimes 
in senseless arrogance and naive ignorance, but always in a 
self-respect which is the product of centuries of independence. 
For a non-mechanised people to be endowed with such a 
superiority complex may expose it to grave danger; but at 
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least it constitutes a surer basis for the building of a modern 
society than the servility resulting from centuries of subjection. 

The second great unifying influence in Ethiopia has been the 
Christian Church. Seen through Western eyes, it may seem to 
embody a debased form of the Christian tradition. Its priest- 
hood is, generally speaking, uneducated and not immune from 
the temptation to misuse its spiritual authority by playing upon 
the fears of the people. Nevertheless, when all allowance has 
been made for the prevalence of ignorance and superstition, it 
does represent a genuine link with the Christian West—and 
one which is capable of being strengthened by the develop- 
ment of regular contacts with the Western Churches. The 
authority of the Ethiopian Church over the people, both high 
and low, is very great. It has made and unmade Emperors and 
its excommunication is a dreaded weapon. Its monasteries 
have been the repositories of the learning of the country, 
which recalls the disputations of Byzantine theologians in its 
concentration on subtle points of Christian doctrine. More- 
over, with all its defects, the priesthood has familiarised the 
people with the notion of public education. Every church 
has its school attached to it and, however rudimentary the 
instruction, it at least provides possibilities for the time when 
the training of the clergy has itself been carried a stage farther. 

Moreover, it is to the credit of the Church that the Ethio- 
pians, however simple and prone to superstition, are apt to 
reveal a spiritual quality too often denied to the more sophisti- 
cated. The references to religion which were so marked a 
feature of Haile Selassie’s utterances during the period of trial 
were not the product of a well-worn convention but of genuine 
piety; and in this the Emperor reflected the attitude of his 
people as a whole. There is a classic simplicity about Ethiopian 
Christianity which differentiates it both from the more artificial 
systems of the West and from the atmosphere of the mission- 
field to the south. On the evening of the day when Ethiopia 
was admitted into the League of Nations one of the delegates 
was asked whether he believed that that institution would en- 
sure peace in the world. “This is my second visit to Europe”, 
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came the instant reply, “and I have seen that Europeans care 
very much for power and wealth. So long as men care for 
power and wealth there can be no peace.” The enquirer, who 
had expected a conventional reply, retired abashed before this 
Solon come to Geneva. 


Il, THe RECENT PERIOD 


AILE SELASSIE became Regent of Ethiopia in 1916, at 

the age of twenty-five, and Emperor in 1928. He realised 
from the first that, if the country was to retain its historic in- 
dependence, it was urgently necessary to bring it more into line 
with Western conditions. He had to move cautiously, owing 
to the fear of opposition from the provincial governors and 
from the Church, which suspected all foreign influences. But 
in the twenty years of his rule prior to the Italian occupation he 
had achieved results which, compared with the record of his 
predecessors and in view of the difficulties of the home and 
foreign situation, must be regarded as highly creditable. 

The reforms which lay nearest his heart were in the sphere of 
health and education. The two, of course, were interrelated; 
for Ethiopian medicine, though, like Chinese, it handed down 
a knowledge of herbal remedies, has been quite out of touch 
with modern knowledge and, in spite of their apparent robust- 
ness, the Amhara have become a prey to the diseases which 
never fail to accompany the opening up of a backward country. 
It was chiefly for the sake of their educational and medical 
activities that the Emperor braved the opposition of the 
Church by encouraging foreign missions. Several of these 
established hospitals ; the Seventh Day Adventists, for instance, 
maintained a maternity hospital, and a Swedish mission hospital 
run on European lines began the training of nurses destined to 
work in the provinces. The Swedes also established a school in 
Addis Ababa which became very popular amongst the forward 
group of the younger generation; it avoided colliding with the 
Church by giving no religious education. After his first visit to 
Europe in 1924 the Emperor embarked on the policy of him- 
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self founding schools of a modern type. Between 1925 and 
1930 primary schools were opened in all the provincial towns. 
The Tafari Makonnen School at Addis Ababa, founded in 
1925, grew to number 250 boys, of whom roo were boarders; 
its staff consisted of French, English, Italians and Ethiopians. 
It drew clever boys from the provinces, and had by 1935 
founded a nucleus of a young Abyssinian party in which the 
Emperor hoped to find collaborators for his future reforms. A 
number of these young men were sent to Europe to pursue 
their studies, chiefly in medicine or law; the majority went to 
France or Belgium, Sweden being ruled out owing to the 
language difficulty. French was the most popular European 
language, though in one district, owing to the popularity of a 
particular consul, English had acquired a vogue. 

But the central difficulty which confronted the Emperor in 
this programme of betterment was that of changing the old- 
fashioned administrative system in the face of the opposition of 
the local governors and in the absence of an adequate armed 
force to ensure the execution of his orders. He was forced to 
move by slow degrees, since it was only in the Harar area that 
he could take action freely. This led him to adopt the experi- 
mental method. He selected the province of Chercher, 
appointed as governor Dr. Martin, who had personal know- 
ledge of British methods in India, paid him and his officials 
fixed salaries and ordered them to remit all the taxes to the 
Imperial Treasury. The result was a great success and was 
being extended to a second province, that of Jigiga, when the 
experiment was interrupted by the Italian occupation. 

To aid him at the centre the Emperor invited a number of 
foreign advisers from Sweden, Belgium, the United States and 
Great Britain. But in practice their work was only effective 
within the restricted range of external affairs and matters arising 
out of contacts with resident foreigners; in the whole field of 
internal affairs, where they were exposed to the dead weight of 
conservative opposition, it was impossible to make substantial 
progress without throwing the country into a turmoil which 
would have played into the hands of the Italians. Thus, in spite 
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of his good intentions, the Emperor took no decisive step 
towards internal reform until the storm had actually broken. 
Then he suddenly resolved to inaugurate a new system in the 
area adjoining the Sudan, and Colonel Sandford, a former 
consul at Addis Ababa with administrative experience in the 
Sudan, who had been residing in Ethiopia since his retirement 
from the British army and was well versed in the ways of the 
country, was invited to take charge of the province of Maji and 
entrusted with executive powers for what was, inevitably, a 
short-lived if promising régime. 

Thus the period which closed abruptly with the Italian 
occupation was marked by hopeful beginnings in a number of 
different fields rather than by any general improvement in the 
organisation of the country. 

The original purpose of Mussolini appears to have been to 
turn the highlands of Ethiopia into an area of large-scale 
settlement for Italians, the native inhabitants being gradually 
reduced to the position of the Red Indians in North America. 
However this may have been, it was abandoned when the 
Duke of Aosta succeeded Marshal Graziani, and a “sympathetic 
and attractive” policy was substituted in its place. But this 
did not enable the Italians to establish their control over 
the country. By 1940 not more than 1,000 settlers had been 
sent out from Italy, and Italian rule was, broadly speaking, still 
confined to the towns. Thus, so far as the social structure of 
the country as a whole is concerned, the Italian occupation has 
been little more than an episode, and the Emperor is free to 
begin where he left off in 1935. 

Nevertheless, the five years of Italian occupation have intro- 
duced changes which must have far-reaching consequences. 
The communications of the country have been transformed. 
Thanks to the skill of the Italian engineers it is now endowed 
with a network of first-class motor-roads, with revolutionary 
effects upon the possibilities of central government. The towns 
have been modernised and equipped with power stations, 
water supplies, public buildings and other improvements. The 
rudimentary social services established in the previous fifteen 
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years have been improved and extended. Numbers of Ethio- 
pians have come into contact, if only in subordinate positions, 
with modern methods of administration. Above all, there is 
the lasting psychological impression of the Italian conquest— 
the shattering effect of mechanised warfare and poison gas upon 
a people who had hitherto deemed themselves self-sufficient 
and invincible, and the discovery that if they are to retain what 
they value in their national freedom they cannot afford to keep 
all foreigners and foreign ideas at bay, but must learn to dis- 
tinguish friends from foes and helpful from harmful ideas and 
influences. It is in this atmosphere that the Ethiopian experi- 
ment is being inaugurated. 


II. THe OutTLook FoR THE NEw Po.icy 


HE statement of policy announceu by Mr. Eden on 
February 5 of this year* puts the British Government 
under a double obligation, first to the Ethiopian people and 
secondly to the world as a whole. We are pledged to the 
Ethiopians to restore the independence of their State under the 


Emperor Haile Selassie and to provide him with the assistance 
and guidance, both in political and economic matters, for which 
he has asked. And we are pledged to the world as a whole to 
abstain from territorial ambitions in Ethiopia and to make any 
assistance and guidance “the subject of international arrange- 
ment at the conclusion of peace”. For the time being, how- 
ever, during a period which, whether short or long, is bound 


*“His Majesty’s Government would welcome the reappearance of an 
independent Ethiopian State, and recognises the claim of the Emperor 
Haile Selassie to the throne. The Emperor has intimated to His Majesty’s 
Government that he will need outside assistance and guidance. His 
Majesty’s Government agree with this view, and consider that any such 
assistance and guidance in economic and political matters should be the 
subject of international arrangement at the conclusion of peace. They 
affirm that they have themselves no territorial ambitions in Abyssinia. 

“In the meanwhile the conduct of military operations by Imperial 
forces in parts of Abyssinia will require temporary measures of military 
guidance and control. These will be carried out in consultation with the 
Emperor, and will be brought to an end as soon as the situation permits.” 
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to be decisive for future developments, the guidance of Ethio- 
pia is a purely British responsibility and it is British advisers 
who are engaged in discharging it. 

Let us consider the problems which have to be faced. The 
first and most urgent is the organisation of an effective 
military force for the restoration and maintenance of internal 
order. One of the earliest pronouncements of the Emperor 
on his return was that he intended to establish a national 
army. The nucleus for this exists in the patriot bands who 
joined with the British regular forces in expelling the Italians. 
Now is the moment for welding them into a permanent and 
disciplined force available to enforce the commands of the 
central government. When this has been achieved a great 
step will have been taken towards modernising the govern- 
ment of the country, for a recalcitrant provincial governor 
will no longer be in a position to defy the Emperor. The 
“King’s Peace” will have been imposed on the unruly barons. 

The next task will be to change the system of administration 
throughout the provinces, carrying farther the experiment 
already made before the war. Here everything will depend on 
the choice of the right men as governors, a matter in which the 
Emperor’s hands are not entirely free, as he cannot simply set 
aside the older generation of “‘Rases”’, especially those that have 
remained faithful to him throughout the years of trial. The 
problem is to some extent eased by the thinning of the ranks of 
the older chiefs, but against this must be set the irreparable loss 
of most of the younger men who had been educated for leader- 
ship. The greater part of them perished in the indiscriminate 
massacre at Addis Ababa which followed the attempt on 
Marshal Graziani’s life. 

But there is another difficulty of an even more insistent kind 
which confronts the Emperor and his advisers—that of finance. 
Under the old Ethiopian system the provincial officials, the 
armed forces and the Church lived upon the proceeds of what 
could be raised locally. No accounts were naturally kept in the 
provinces nor, in spite of the efforts of the American financial 
adviser, at the centre either. Even the amount of the customs 
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revenue remitted annually to the capital was unknown. There 
was indeed a Bank of Ethiopia, but it dealt only with private 
transactions. There is therefore no means of estimating the 
annual revenue of the country before the war. In any case, it 
has now to face greatly increased needs. These fall under two 
main heads—the provision of regular salaries for officials and 
soldiers, and the maintenance of the public works and services 
introduced by the Italians. Some of the more grandiose of 
these may perhaps be dispensed with, but most of them, par- 
ticularly the roads and the aerodromes, are too valuable for 
the security and economic development of the country to be 
allowed to fall into disrepair. Yet the upkeep of the roads 
alone, in face of the conditions to which Ethiopian mountain- 
sides are exposed in the rainy season, will entail a very con- 
siderable standing charge. It would not take many years’ 
neglect of essential communications to set the country back 
into a state stultifying every effort at social and administrative 
reform. 

It is quite impossible that, even when order has been 
thoroughly restored and the export trade in coffee and hides, 
interrupted during the Italian occupation, set going again, the 
country should meet these heeds out of its own resources. It 
will take quite a number of years for Ethiopia to grow into 
its new clothes, and during that time the deficit must be 
covered from outside. How to arrange for an annual subsidy 
of this kind without, on the one hand, offending against finan- 
cial canons and, on the other, impairing the authority of the 
Emperor by the method of control adopted is a problem that 
must be left to the tact of the new financial adviser. It must 
not be forgotten that the Italians had drawn up a programme 
of public works entailing an expenditure of £13 3,000,000 over 
a period of six years, and paid an annual subsidy of at least 
£10,000,000 in addition. It will not be easy to strike a balance 
between this and the traditional public expenditure of the 
country. 

Then there are certain specific problems which will require 
particular attention. The chief of these is slavery, which has 
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been prominently before the public mind owing to our long 
and honourable anti-slavery tradition. But it is not always 
realised that in a country such as Ethiopia, where slavery is an 
established part of the social system, as it was in Ancient 
Greece, it is the slave-trade, rather than slavery within the 
household, which is the principal abuse. The Emperor, to his 
credit be it said, had set himself before 1935 both against the 
slave-trade, which has been carried on through Italian ports, 
and against domestic slavery—though with indifferent success. 
In the former sphere he was impeded by his lack of control 
over the provinces, and in the latter by the opposition of 
conservative influences. The former obstacle ought now to be 
removed once and for all. As for the latter, the Emperor’s 
decree of 1924, which was supplemented by a further measure 
in 1931, made elaborate provisions both for dealing with 
abuses and for bringing the system gradually to an end, and it 
should now be possible to enforce it more effectively than 
before the war. 

Then there is the question of an outlet to the sea. This is 
bound up with the disposal of the ex-Italian territories, which 
raises issues beyond the scope of this article. So far as Ethiopia 
herself is concerned, the restoration of her colonies to Italy 
would reproduce the threatening situation of yesterday, whilst 
the handing over of one or more ports like Massowa or 
Mogadischu would burden the government of the country 
with new and complicated problems, which might end by 
affecting its independence. It would therefore seem preferable 
that the Red Sea and Indian Ocean coasts should be under 
some régime which would both inspire confidence in Ethiopia 
and provide the needed facilities for through traffic. Occasion 
might be taken, in this connection, to unite the highland area 
of Eritrea with the rest of the Amhara country and to dis-annex 
the desert districts, which have only been a source of weak- 
ness. The problem of the disorder along the Kenya and 
Sudan frontiers, which has been the cause of so much trouble 
in the past, should find its solution in the reform of pro- 
vincial administration. 
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There remains the question most important of all—the 
choice of the men who ate to direct the unique experiment of 
guiding this ancient African Empire along the path of modern 
progress. They should not be numerous, if only because the 
number of those who know and understand the Ethiopians is 
necessarily very limited. The important thing is that the few 
who are chosen should have the right qualities. In the peculiar 
circumstances of the country a close relationship of confidence 
between the Emperor and his Chief Adviser is all-important. 
There is room here in this new field of independent Africa 
for a counsellor who, half-way between a Cromer and a 
Livingstone, would combine the patience and efficiency of the 
far-sighted administrator with the wisdom and sympathy of 
the friend of backward peoples, and would thus carry the 
Ethiopians across the present difficult stage of their long 
history from twelfth-century to twentieth-century conditions. 
If such a man-were found, Britain—and indeed the world— 
could trust him to choose his own associates. 





AMERICA—A PROBLEM IN TIMING 


I 


MERICA’S place and policy in this war-torn world, as of 
midsummer 1941, can best be summarized in the follow- 
ing points : 

Item. The United States is giving just about as much aid, 
and possibly more, to the nations fighting for freedom as if 
it were itself a belligerent. Its aid is far ahead of what it 
was in 1917, far exceeds the American contribution for many 
months after our entry into that war. 

Item, By actions such as the “occupation” of Iceland (does 
action taken at the invitation of the Icelandic Government 
constitute “occupation” ?) the United States gives a quantity 
and quality of aid to Britain “short of war” which is explicable 
only in these unorthodox undeclared-war days. A sea-lane 
open to Iceland, a “neutrality” patrol based on that island, 
afford substantial assistance to the maintenance of the British 
lifeline. Meantime, American materials go in a steadily in- 
creasing flow to the British bastion, most notably in the air- 
ferrying of planes. 

Item. American production of these materials and fighting 
tools for its own and British forces continues steadily to 
increase, although with some slack spots and disappointments 
and—now that the rate of mass production is becoming 
higher—with a slower rate of increase. In some essentials, 
such as destroyers and heavier aircraft, tanks, armor plate, etc., 
the rate of increase still continues and peaks will not be reached 
for another year or more, but these peaks are very high. 

Item. The United States’s own armed forces are being 
formed into effective and large units, with a year of conscrip- 
tion almost at an end. If laws are amended to extend the 
period of service, these striking forces will have sufficient 
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time to be built into armies and air forces comparable only 
to Germany’s and Britain’s.* 

Item. Public opinion meantime, like the man who ought to 
go to the dentist, puts off the hour of actual entry into the 
war, though with a feeling that it is becoming more and more 
inevitable. There is no sign that the decision approaches. 
We act like belligerents in this undeclared war, and so long 
as such action seems adequate, we defer outright belligerency. 
Only when continually strengthening actions “short of war” 
no longer seem sufficient to save Britain, or when Hitler 
actually attacks some American outpost or interest far more 
flagrantly than he has yet done, does our policy appear likely 
to become outright war. 


II 


HERE are at least three serious defects in the present 
state of affairs. The first is that the United States is not 
completely “committed”. It is a fact that the Lend and Lease 
Law and the numerous categorical statements of President 
Roosevelt that this nation is enlisted to help make sure the 
defeat of Hitlerism are moral commitments. It is equally 
certain that Hitlerism rampant in Europe threatens the free 
existence of the United States, and that most Americans 
realize the fact. But it is also true that the United States 
Congress has not declared war on Germany. Until that defini- 
tive act is taken, nobody can be quite sure in what direction 
and with what inhibitions our policy may evolve. Many 
Americans, and doubtless many Britishers too, would feel much 
better if this nation were positively committed by Congress 
to an all-out war for the suppression of Hitler. Until such a 
commitment comes, our policy has a fatal defect. The defect 
may be turned into an actual asset in practice. Our inter- 
* A Bill to authorise extension of the period of service of draftees 
(conscripts), National Guardsmen and reservists by a further 18 months 
passed the House of Representatives on August 13 by one vote, having 
passed the Senate by 44 votes to 28. The President signed the necessary 


order on August 22. Forces of public opinion affecting the progress of 
this legislation are discussed on pp. 731-3.—Eprror. 
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vention later may come after due preparation and with the 
effect of a B/itz so much the better for a long period of prepa- 
ration. But the fact that we are not at war is still a defect; 
it marks an unfinished chapter, and many of us are uneasy 
and impatient at the possibly necessary suspense. 

The second defect in present policy is in morale, in the 
uncertainty which it produces in public opinion. None of 
us know just exactly where we are going. There is a strong 
faction propagandizing daily against “shooting war”. It feeds 
on present uncertainties and confusion. Because we have not 
taken a final decision, the national morale is poor. Until that 
moment of decision comes, the debate and disunity will inevi- 
tably continue. Once the die is cast, we shall see a real closing 
of the ranks, with many who now oppose participation in the 
war joining loyally and enthusiastically in the war effort. The 
present situation is a vicious circle. Until the public shakes 
off its apathy and recognizes that this war is “our” war, the 
decision to participate will not be taken; until the decision is 
taken, the apathy will not cease to be. President Roosevelt 
is now* a tight-rope walker, alternating between a forthright 
statement of policy or striking act and a cautious word or 
deed of recession, such as his recent expressed “hope” that 
the United States would not be drawn into the war. 

The third major fault in present policy is that so long as 
the nation remains out of war, the war effort will not be 
“all-out”. The ¢empo of American industry, now harnessed 
in the fight for freedom, is very high, but it is not as high as 
it could be. The nation has not yet really begun to make 
sacrifices, except possibly in the colossal debt that is being 
run up. Business is still very much as usual, while much of 
the nation is uneasily enjoying a great armaments boom. It 
will require a war decision to make the all-out effort really 
possible. We are now in a state of Presidentially declared 
emergency, but that has not been nearly enough to awaken 


* It will be appreciated that this article describes the situation ir the 
United States immediately before the President’s meeting with Mr. 
Churchill.—Eprror. 
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the American people and mobilize their resources in the 
totalitarian manner which will be necessary to help win the 
war. In Britain the people were united by danger, and their 
final realisation that everything must be sacrificed to the war 
effort came only after dire events had taken place. These 
events, or their counterpart, have not yet come home to the 
people of the United States. Until they do, this nation will 
have many resemblances to Britain before the fall of France. 

As against these faults, there are certain advantages. Prime 
among them is the fact that the United States has time to re- 
make its industry, build an army, expand its air force and 
prepare its navy for action while still technically at peace. 
We are not committed to strike before we are ready to strike. 
We do not have to be carried along with borrowed equipment 
and facilities, as was necessary in 1917. And while actual 
participation in the war would probably promote national 
unity, it would also produce at this distance a feverishness and 
possibly a panic which would not altogether conduce to 
efficient preparation. It may be that public opinion would 
insist on retaining for Western Hemisphere defense certain 
supplies or weapons that are now going to Britain. 

Another advantage is that no pretext is given Japan, should 
it dare to do so, to seize any American outposts in Asia 
before our mounting defenses are able adequately to protect 
them. The United States is also able to go ahead with certain 
faits accomplis, sach as the holding of Iceland, in stages which 
suit our technical preparations. If, by entering the war, we 
felt obligated to undertake great operations, the task would 
be very difficult indeed. The present inadequacy of our forces 
would be revealed, and public opinion in the United States 
and Britain would perhaps be disheartened. 

As things stand, the gallant British people have something 
to look forward to—the steady stiffening of American policy. 
If, as would otherwise have been the case, our commitments 
ran far ahead of our capacities, perhaps Britain would have 
said: “There, you see—America is in the war and still it 
doesn’t help much.” American participation may come along 
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at just the time Britain will relish it most. And it will come 
along at a time when we will be far better able than now to 
match word with deed. If, when the hour of decision comes, 
the United States is able to strike with devastating force, the 
effect on German morale will be far greater than if our power 
came to be felt only slowly and protractedly. 


III 


F the bases of American policy, and the support given 

them by the American people, there can be no doubt. 
The major tenet, as enunciated by the President and accepted 
by the people, is the defeat of Hitlerism in the world. Tacitly 
most Americans realize this probably means eventual entry 
into the war. But they are not anxious to enter. 

Responsible officials, even including President Roosevelt 
and Secretary Knox, still publicly express the hope that the 
United States will be able to avoid “shooting war”. But their 
hope is strictly pious. The only real prospect they see of 
keeping out of the actual fighting is for the war to cease 
before very long. Nobody counts on that, or expects it. They 
know that from the Lend and Lease Law onward the United 
States has bound itself to give safe delivery of all-out aid to 
Britain and its allies. With such an obligation, and barring 
unexpected denouements in the war, the eventual need of 
American participation seems certain to arise. 

There were those who hoped until fairly recently that it 
might be possible to help Britain win the war without Ameri- 
can fighting. Many tried to take Winston Churchill at his 
word and believe that if we give Britain the tools, Britain 
alone can finish the job. But they doubt if the Prime Minister 
would use precisely the same language to-day. In July, British 
informants in Cairo are said to have told American newspaper 
correspondents there that an American expeditionary force 
would be necessary. Such talk sounded very grim and unwel- 
come in the United States. It implied that Britain might have 
to fight its way step by step across blood-soaked Western 
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Europe, not to mention Africa, the Near East and the 
Mediterranean. It raised grisly transportation difficulties, 
the picture of another citizen army in Flanders fields or, per- 
haps, at Dunkirk. It did not arouse Americans, but gave the 
isolationists the strongest arguments they have had for a 
yeat ot more. It permitted them to say that President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill had been deceiving 
them all along. 

The outcome of the Russian campaign will, of course, 
vitally affect American thinking and the need for actual par- 
ticipation. Most Americans believe that if Germany completes 
its conquest of the Ukraine and the Caucasus—or crushes the 
Russian armies preparatory thereto—in a few weeks or even 
months, then the way will be open to a long war. Under 
such circumstances, American participation would be surely 
inevitable. If the Soviet forces were still able to hold out and 
maintain a front on the Urals, or if—a miracle scarcely hoped 
for by Americans—they were able to hold the Nazi columns 
to a stalemate at some point short of trans-Caucasian oil, then 
Americans believe Hitler might be defeated without an A.E.F. 
or even short of direct participation of the United States. 

While the Russian war introduced these elements of un- 
certainty, it did not in the least make Hitlerism any more 
desirable in American eyes. A good many Americans felt that 
the battle of the two totalitarian giants was indeed a happy 
circumstance; they would like nothing better than a battle to 
the death between them. But few reckoned on that. Rather, 
they took satisfaction in the fact that every German soldier 
and bit of material expended on Russia could not be used 
against Britain (or the United States), but they also realized 
that even partial German victory would prolong the war and 
increase the chances of American fighting. 

The great and instant wisdom of Prime Minister Churchill, 
supported by President Roosevelt, in welcoming the new 
Russian ally did much to silence any who might have hailed 
Hitler’s anti-Communist crusade. The new Communist allies 
are somewhat embarrassing domestically, for the anti-totali- 
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tarian bloc had been very clean-cut, but at any rate fewer 
strikes in defense industries are now anticipated. The grace- 
less and oft-repeated shifts and reverses of the Communists 
have almost completely destroyed their prestige with Liberals 
and former fellow-travellers, so that now the confusions of 
the United Front days have virtually ceased to exist. 

From August 1939 until the Russian war broke out, the 
American Communists had been in the forefront of the peace 
and isolation movement. They had somewhat embarrassed 
the honest isolationists, but their net effect was to confuse the 
public and hamper the Administration. On the one hand 
they deluded some simple souls with their arguments of 
“books, not bullets”, and on the other hand they stirred up 
a good deal of strike trouble. Their influence was felt in 
varying degrees in all parts of the American continent. Re- 
moval of this deterrent will help. 

Conversely, the pro-Nazis who were that way before 1939 
because they were so anti-Communist have come back into 
their own again. The fraction led by Father Coughlin, which 
used to be very prominent before the Berlin—Moscow pact, 
has emerged from the shade into which that alliance had flung 
it. The chief utility of this so-called “Christian Front” in the 
United States lies in its effort to capitalize upon the twenty 
years of anti-Communist activity of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Father Coughlin was able to take this aspect of 
church policy and create a political faction. It tallied with his 
vigorous anti-Semitic policy. When Berlin took Moscow into 
partnership, Father Coughlin’s appeal to Catholics was cut 
down to its Irish and pro-German elements. Now, however, 
the Coughlinite movement has come out of obscurity and is 
preaching its anti-Communist crusade (which again means 
pro-Nazi) with old-time vigour. Happily, the wise and broad 
attitude taken by the Pope in refusing to join Hitler in an 
anti-Communist movement has had an extremely good effect 
here. A number of leading American Catholic clergymen have 
strongly supported the Churchill-Roosevelt line, carrying the 
Pope’s position a step farther. Potentially, American Catholics 
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constitute a great and powerful part of the isolationist 
minority. They include large numbers of Irish, Germans and 
Italians. Some of their clergy have been aggressively isola- 
tionist. The stage was set for a damaging gain in strength, 
had Hitler’s anti-Communist stunt worked. Happily, Vatican 
statecraft, the boldness of other American Catholic clergy, and 
the common sense of the rank and file of American Catholics 
prevented big gains in isolationist forces. 


IV 


T must frankly be recognized that the United States is not 

prepared for immediate entry into war, either physically 
or psychologically. Physically, despite the excellence of our 
navy, the intensified and enlarged training of the army, and 
the swift growth of industrial production, the nation cannot 
be in full fighting trim for many months yet. It is possible to 
tackle such important but seriatini jobs as the Atlantic patrol, 
the protection of Iceland, the containment of Japan, and all 
the wide range of material and financial aid to Britain. These 
steps will inevitably continue, becoming more and more 
effective. It is desirable not to undertake greater jobs until 
the United States can carry them out with such force that 
resistance is hardly possible, and there it may be a question 
of American timing against German timing. With the Russian 
adventure, the United States would seem to have gained time. 
On the other hand, it is equally desirable that the United 
States should not get involved at this stage in operations— 
which may, to a degree, be side-shows—that would slow up 
our aid to Britain itself in its island fortress. The major part 
of our industrial output, notably in aircraft, must still go to 
Britain for the R.A.F.’s magnificent onslaughts on Germany. 
We must not hoard aircraft or scatter them too thickly in the 
outposts when they can be used to strike at the heart. Our 
aviators must be used generously in the Atlantic ferry service. 
Many of our skilled technicians must be spared for building 
operations in Northern Ireland and Britain, as is the case to-day. 
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The priority list of American action must be skilfully drawn, 
with first things put first. But the more men and equipment 
are made available to Britain, the less the United States would 
be able to bear a big and active part should it enter the war 
forthwith. 

Thus, indeed, it is a problem of timing. Our aid must not 
be “too little” nor “‘too late”. But it must also be late enough 
to be overwhelming, and it must be applied at the right spots. 
The conclusion which follows must be a matter of opinion 
and judgment at the present stage, but to a lay observer it 
seems reasonable to assert that had the United States entered 
the war any sooner its aid to Britain would have been less. 
The assets of war tempo would have been counterbalanced 
by the debits of anxiety for our own safety. There seems, 
therefore, to be a strong case for Roosevelt policies of caution 
to date, insofar as they are related to our physical preparation. 

In the field of psychological preparation, we are even less 
ready. Congress, the essential indicator of the public mind, 
is not yet worked up to war or even to an all-out defense 
effort. It is true that many of the squabbles and isolationist 
flurries are on the surface. The nation, by and large, gives 
Administration foreign policies its overwhelming moral sup- 
port. But the nation is not yet certain that it will have to go 
to war. If a war resolution based on present facts were 
suddenly introduced in Congress, it would certainly be de- 
layed for a considerable period and it probably would be 
defeated. There is also delay and doubt about many of the 
forward steps which the President has to refer to Congress. 
As this article is written, Congress is beginning to debate the 
proposals to extend the statutory year of service for draftees 
and reservists and to remove the restrictions which limit 
their use to the Western Hemisphere only. The outcome is 
by no means certain. Likeliest probability at the moment is 
that the period of service may be extended, but that service 
abroad will be limited to specific outposts and not broad- 
ened to cover another American Expeditionary Force in 
Europe. 
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The reasons for lifting both restrictions are very compelling. 
The draftees and reservists have been mixed in with the 
regular army, as was wise and necessary, and to send them 
back home to-day would be to break up the army at a moment 
of obvious national danger. Moreover, in order to perform 
tasks recognized as vital even by isolationists—such as the 
holding of Iceland—it is necessary to use these mixed army 
units at places outside the generally recognized limits of the 
Western Hemisphere. That Congress should hesitate at all in 
taking such obviously urgent action seems hard to understand, 
The explanation will help to clarify the complexities of Ameri- 
can public opinion to-day. It is simply that people are sus- 
picious of being coaxed down the road to war by steps which 
they suspect may be premeditated, and after explicit promises 
to the contrary. Even to those Americans who regard partici- 
pation in the war ultimately as inevitable, this gradual process 
seems disingenuous and even disconcerting. Last year Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and his leaders promised explicitly that 
draftees and reservists would be called up for one year only. 
But even more categorically the President and his party 
pledged, in the words of the Democratic Party Platform, “We 
will not participate in foreign wars, and we will not send our 
army, naval or air forces to fight in foreign lands outside the 
Americas except in case of attack.” Congress is now asked to 
go back on the general understanding of the meaning of this 
pledge. 

It is, of course, undeniable that action in Iceland and else- 
where in consonance with a long-range plan is definitely in 
the national interest. So would be the extension of army 
service and scope. Yet, say many mid-road Americans, what 
pledges can we count on? Wouldn’t it be better, they ask, 
if we knew where we were going? Those who insist that 
President Roosevelt has been acting disingenuously all along 
—and the isolationist leaders make the most lurid charges— 
find their arguments strengthened. Moreover, above all else 
the rank and file of Americans are alarmed at the prospect 
of an American Expeditionary Force engaged in only partly 
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prepared and extremely difficult operations on any of the 
ominous battlefronts from Narvik to Dakar, from Flanders 
to the Caucasus. A war of naval and air action would be one 
thing. A citizen army in its millions facing Hitler’s Panzer 
' divisions on a precariously held shore is quite another. And 
the proposals to lift limits on overseas uses of the army, 
while extending its period of service, strike American public 
opinion precisely where it is most tender. 

More fundamentally, it is still true that Americans are not 
adequately awake to the menace of Hitlerism. Despite the 
basic support they give national policies—which include a 
commitment to defeat Hitlerism in the world—the people are 
far too apathetic and complacent. They are ready to be led. 
They are ready to be told what must be done. But if there is 
any leading into war, it will be the President who will lead 
Congress and the people, not the people who will lead the 
President. ‘To date, it has seemed as if Mr. Roosevelt were 
waiting for the people to make up their mind that the time 
for entry into the war had come. And, as has been pointed 
out earlier, the longer he waits the more the obstructionists _ 
of national unity do their work. The President obviously | 
does not want to go down in history as the man who manoev- | 
vered and planned the American people into a great war. He 
wishes, rather, to be the man who sought and contrived for 
two years and more to defeat Hitlerism “short of war”, and 
then only in response to public realization that war was in- 
escapable was willing to lead the nation into conflict. 

But many Americans are convinced—and Wendell Willkie 
expressed this view in so many words the other day as he left 
the White House after lunching with the President—that 
national opinion will demand a more positive leadership. In 
a word, the American people will not go to the dentist volun- 
tarily. Their elected leaders—and this means the President— 
must speak to them authoritatively and say: “The time has 
come.” In many polls and tests of opinion, the nation has 
said that it would go to war only if that is unavoidably 
necessary to bring about the defeat of Hitlerism. Not private 
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citizens or the collective nation, but the President and his 
informed officials, can determine when the moment of un- 
avoidable necessity has come. 

There are two ways in which public opinion might be 
solidified. One is by constant Presidential pressure through 
“fireside” radio chats and a steady succession of aggressive 
measures submitted to Congress and followed through with 
party organization and aid from like-minded Republicans. 
Under such a program, the President would have to refrain 
from the typical qualifying afterthoughts with which he has 
followed nearly every forward step to date. These postscripts 
have evidently been for the purpose of soothing those Amerti- 
cans who were alarmed at his vigorous advances. Actually, 
in the opinion of many, they have played into the hands of 
the isolationists and increased the general confusion. The 
most friendly explanation of these pullings-back is that the 
President did not want us to drift into the war before we were 
adequately prepared. But if we are to go ahead, the time 
has certainly come for unmitigated Presidential leadership 
through a program which the public will understand, and 
which will arouse them to the need for more direct action. 
This method would seem to be the more straightforward 
and certain way of preparing the American nation for eventu- 
alities. 

The other method is for the President to await an inter- 
national incident which would arouse the people, and then 
for him to take advantage of the crisis with a program of 
action. This seems to be the course now being pursued. But 
it leaves the initiative with Hitler, and there is a large question 
whether any sufficiently startling incident will be forthcoming, 
ot whether, in the present case-hardened state of public 
thinking everywhere, it would suffice to arouse America. 
Those who pin their faith to incidents are still thinking in 
1917 terms. 

However, policies are now being followed which may well 
lead to major incidents. And the reaction of the public thereto 
will be crucial. Stationing of forces in Iceland is a flat chal- 
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lenge to Hitler, for it is within his combat zone. Already, 
American ships have dropped depth bombs as a “warning” 
to German submarines. The protection of the line of commu- 
nication from the American mainland to Iceland, and the 
naval and air patrols radiating therefrom, will be provocative 
of incident. American opinion, including many isolationists, 
approved the action in Iceland. If other bases are occupied, 
still further incidents will be tantalizingly bidden. Thus Hitler 
may be forced into action which in turn would precipitate 
an American decision. 

A combination of these two methods—a program of 
Presidential leadership looking toward war participation, and 
steps to force Hitler into actions which would arouse Ameri- 
cans—may well be the actual plan. Both will almost certainly 
be needed. The exact evolution of American thinking and 
policy is, of course, impossible to forecast. It depends 
greatly on events abroad. Yet we are on a path from which 
there can be no real turning. In the words of the isolationist 
Saturday Evening Post, we are like the diver who has left the 
spring-board but has not yet struck the water. What kind of 
a dive we make remains to be seen. And this diving-board 
analogy is definitely too optimistic. Despite the sense of 
inevitability which fills most Americans, it would be a mistake 
to assume that our actual entry into the war is a complete 
certainty. It is a strange and uncertain time, and things are 
getting no clearer. Nothing, literally nothing, can be taken 
for granted. 

Yet an American commitment in general terms has been 
given, American action is going forward, and there is every 
reason to assume that we will continue to act as becomes 
necessary. What is uncertain is the manner and time in which 
we will implement our commitment. The situation is altogether 
hopeful, but it cannot be diagrammed. With the basic moral 
unity of the American people, there should be no real doubt 
of the eventual outcome. But they will not get into “shooting 
war” until they are convinced it is unavoidable. That is the 
long and short of the whole matter. And the problem is to 
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see that this decision doesn’t come too late. That is the problem 
our leadership must solve. 


V 


FINAL word of cold statistics, a progress report, may be 

the best way to end what is otherwise an effort to outline 
the impalpable. One year ago our intensive defense program 
began. At that time, in a special message to Congress, the 
President asked for $5,000,000,000 to equip an army of 
1,200,000 men, to speed an air force of 40,000 planes, to 
hasten the building of a two-ocean navy. ‘The record of 
achievement in the twelvemonth follows: 

The Army. In active service, as July 1941 began, were over 
1,441,000 officers and men. About 600,000 of these had been 
brought into the Army under the draft. The total force was 
much larger than had been anticipated a year ago. Garrisons 
in the Philippines, the Canal Zone, and other outlying posses- 
sions had been doubled. 

The Air Force. The total number of planes in the Army 
and Navy combined was reported between 8,500 and 10,500. 
The goal of 40,000 is still far away, but aircraft production 
steadily rises. In July 1940 the nation produced only 547 
planes. In June 1941, despite a major strike, production was 
1,476 planes. As in earlier months, an unannounced number— 
probably at least half—were earmarked for Britain. 

The Navy. The two-ocean program is reported to be well 
ahead of schedule, with new combat vessels being steadily 
commissioned ahead of time and Atlantic forces substantially 
augmented by vessels from the great Pacific Fleet. The “fleet 
in being” is at full fighting strength, and, as for productive 
capacity, it was just announced that by 1943 the destroyer- 
building capacity would be at the rate of 100 yearly. 

These are general indications of the mobilization of Ameri- 
can power. Compared with the 1917 effort, present progress 
is heartening. There have been setbacks and disappointments. 
But we are working within the democratic framework. We 
travel with the free consent of a free people. There will be 
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no attrition of our war effort, but a constant gaining of 
strength. It is more than regrettable, it may come close to 
an historical tragedy, that the American people have not 
recognized earlier and more fully that this is sheir war. But 
it would have been a more grievous tragedy if our President 
had sought a war declaration from Congress before the 
nation was ready. The mistakes of Wilson’s latter years are 
not being made to-day. We travel more slowly than many of 
us would like. But we will travel far, and with Britain hold- 
ing its brave bastion we shall help to bring freedom back to 
all men. 


United States of America, 
July 1941. 





DIVIDED IRELAND 


I. Two BupGEts 


HE difference between the two Irish Governments, both 

in general and as regards the war, was clearly shown in 
their respective Budgets. Here in Northern Ireland, where 
the major portion of our taxation is imposed and fixed in 
London, Budget Day causes little excitement or apprehension. 
Three weeks before Mr. Milne Barbour, the Minister of 
Finance, introduced his Budget at Stormount on April 29, 
we already knew that we should have to pay income tax at 
ros, and to meet the various other new taxes imposed to meet 
the rising cost of war. It was also obvious that our contribu- 
tion to imperial expenditure, which is in essence the excess 
of revenue over expenditure, and so rises or falls according 
to the rate of taxation, would be materially increased. In 
fact it has practically doubled, rising from £6,000,000 to 
£11,750,000. Mr. Barbour estimated expenditure for the 
coming year at £19,066,o00 and revenue at £27,596,000, the 
surplus of over £8,000,000, which constitutes our imperial 
contribution, being increased by a rebate of some £3,000,000 
from the British Exchequer in respect of excess war expendi- 
ture. The few changes proposed in the taxation under the 
direct control of the Northern Parliament were principally in 
the form of very minor reliefs. The strength of our financial 
position is proved by the fact that this year income tax and sur- 
tax in Northern Ireland are estimated to produce £10,742,000, 
national defence contribution {2,000,000 and purchase tax 
£1,190,000, The tax revenue which the Northern Parliament 
itself controls is expected to yield £1,761,000. Under such 
conditions there was little necessity for Mr. Barbour to remind 
his audience, as he did, that luxuries would tend to disappear 
and that we must spend less and save more. The attacks of the 
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Luftwaffe on Belfast had already brought home to most of us 
the magnitude of our peril and the necessity for sacrifice. 

The story which Mr. Sean T. O’Kelly, the Eire Minister for 
Finance, told the Dail on May 7 was neither so satisfactory 
nor so simple as Mr. Barbour’s. The financial year had closed 
with a deficit of {1,755,000 instead of the modest surplus of 
£4,000 which he anticipated, and that in spite of the fact that 
the tax revenue on the whole exceeded the estimated yield. 
This unsatisfactory result is, of course, due to the spate of 
supplementary estimates, mainly for defence. Neutrality, as 
Mr. O’Kelly pointed out, may not be heroic but it is certainly 
expensive. Expenditure on the army alone has increased since 
1937 by over £5,000,000. Indeed the task of one of the few 
surviving neutral countries within the zone of hostilities 
grows progressively more difficult. His embarrassments are © 
twofold—a decline in revenue and a rise in expenditure. 
Moreover his estimates may be completely upset by unex- 
pected events. Mr. O’Kelly frankly stated that he was pro- 
ceeding on the assumption that Eire would remain neutral, 
that some supplies would continue to reach its shores and 
that no major economic catastrophe would occur. 

Estimating expenditure at £39,448,000 and revenue, at the 
existing rate of taxation, at £31,683,000, he faced a prospective 
deficit of £7,765,000. His original proposal, afterwards modi- 
fied, was that approximately half this gap should be bridged 
by additional taxation and half by borrowing. The proposed 
taxation covered a wide field and was fairly distributed over 
the entire community. Income tax was increased by a shilling 
to 75. 6d., and also estate duty on estates over {10,000. The 
duty on petrol was raised by 5d. a gallon, and that on tobacco 
by 5s. 6d.a pound. Additional taxes were imposed on matches, 
betting transactions and cider. Postal and telephone charges 
were also increased. As originally introduced the Budget pro- 
posed to extend the Corporation Profits Tax to all companies 
with an annual profit of £1,000, to raise the rate by 24 per cent. 
and to impose an excess profits tax, all these charges to operate 
as from September 1939. But this proposal, which would 
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undoubtedly have crippled if not ruined many of the new 
Irish manufacturers, raised such a storm of protest from the 
commercial community that its retrospective effect was can- 
celled and the exemption margin was raised to £2,500. Even 
so it will probably be difficult for some of the new companies 
to make ends meet. Another proposal to impose a tax of 
one-third of a penny on each copy of all Irish newspapers, 
and to increase the existing tax on imported newspapers from 
two-thirds of a penny to one penny per copy, was so severely 
criticised that it was dropped completely. Had it in fact been 
enforced it would probably have killed two of the leading 
daily newspapers. A more welcome feature of the Budget 
was the proposal to increase unemployment insurance pay- 
ments and to allow recipients of this assistance, as well as 
widows, orphans and old age pensioners, a small supple- 
mentary grant in kind of milk, butter and bread. Altogether 
Mr. O’Kelly’s proposals suffered drastic criticism and amend- 
ment. As a result he will have to find at least £600,000 more 
by borrowing. 

At the same time as the introduction of the Budget the 
Government issued an Emergency Powers Order forbidding 
any increases of dividends or directors’ fees in limited com- 
panies, or of wages in public utility and statutory occupations 
and essential or protected industries. This order covers 
practically the whole field of industrial employment and, 
whilst it is both courageous and necessary in order to secure 
equality of sacrifice, it may occasion injustice if it is not 
accompanied by a strict control of retail prices. Naturally 
enough it has not been welcomed by the Labour Party, already 
incensed by the introduction of a Bill to regulate trade unions. 
This measure, which is designed to rationalise the trade union 
movement and to eliminate the many small unions whose 
rivalries have led to much unnecessary friction, provides that 
bodies of employers or employees carrying on negotiations 
for fixing wages or conditions of employment must in future 
be licensed by the Minister for Industry and Commerce. 
Licences will be granted only to authorised trade unions or 
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to foreign unions (é.e., the British trade unions which have 
strong branches in Eire) registered under the law of their 
own country. Substantial money deposits of at least £2,000 
will be required as evidence of bona fides. A tribunal will be 
set up to decide which unions or associations shall be recog- 
nised as representing employers or employees in any particular 
type of business, and no other union or association will be 
permitted to organise in that class. The trade union leaders 
object to the Bill because it denies the worker’s right to join 
any union he likes, by requiring deposits applies a means test 
to the whole trade union movement, makes it impossible for 
the underpaid sweated workers to form a union, and places 
the survival of each union at the mercy of a government 
tribunal. In short, they see no reason why the workers should 
be deprived of freedom of choice and association on the 
ground of what they consider a questionable increase in 
efficiency. These serious differences reveal the rapidly in- 
creasing rift between the Eire Government and the trade 
unions. 


II, CoNnscriIPTION REVIVED 


HE relations between the two parts of our divided 

country, which had improved as a result of the practical 
sympathy and help extended by Dublin to Belfast during the 
recent air raids on Northern Ireland, were once more aggra- 
vated by the revival of the proposal to impose conscription in 
Northern Ireland. It will be recalled that on the introduction 
of conscription in Great Britain during 1939 Northern Ireland 
was exempted from its scope on representations made by 
Mr. De Valera to Mr. Chamberlain. There the matter has 
since remained, and no one with real knowledge of the situa- 
tion desired to see it revived. Astonishment was therefore 
shown in many quarters when Mr. Churchill announced in 
the House of Commons on May 20 that the question of con- 
scription for Northern Ireland had for some time past engaged 
the attention of the British Government, and that he hoped 
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to be able to make a statement at an early date. The reactions 
in all parts of Ireland were immediate. Cardinal MacRory, 
the Archbishop of Armagh, on behalf of the Catholic Hier- 
archy repeated the protest made by them in 1939, to the effect 
that conscription would be disastrous and unjust and would 
rouse the Northern Catholics to resistance. Mr. Denis Ireland, 
the writer, who is President of the recently formed Ulster 
Union Club, an anti-partition organisation of Ulster Protes- 
tants, stated that if the suggestion arose from the British need 
for more man-power, then the proposal to defend Britain by 
sowing discord in Ireland seemed absolutely fantastic. On 
May 24 it was announced that Mr. Andrews, the Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland, had flown to London to see 
Mr. Churchill, and on the same day Mr. De Valera held 
conferences in Dublin with the leaders of the Opposition 
parties to consider the position. At Belfast a meeting of 
Nationalists decided to resist conscription by “the most 
effective means consonant with the law of God”. On May 26 
the Dail met specially to hear a statement from Mr. De Valera 
in which, with the support of the entire House, he spoke grave 
words of warning against the proposal. In the past he has 
often said and done many foolish things which have embit- 
tered Irish and Anglo-Irish relations, but on this occasion he 
uttered something that is profoundly true when he stated that 
no greater violence can be done to liberty and human rights 
than to force an individual to fight in the forces of another 
country to which he objected to belong. 

That, whether one likes it or not, is the position of the 
majority of the Nationalist population in Northern Ireland. 
They are unfortunately separated by religion, race and history 
from the community in which they live. Some day these 
discords may be modified or ended by wise statesmanship and 
the passage of time, but at this moment unity in Ireland can 
only be achieved on the basis of “an agreement to differ”, an 
agreement which does not hamper the common will. Mr. 
De Valera pointed out that no matter what political or eco- 
nomic changes may take place in the world, the people living 
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on these two islands were destined for all time to dwell as 
neighbours upon the earth. They were certain at all times to 
have more interests in common than they could have with 
other nations. Surely, he pleaded, it must be the aim of states- 
men on both sides to make the relations between the people 
of the two islands those of friendly neighbours, and it was 
quite clear that such a relationship could only be built on the 
basis of mutual freedom. Emphasising Eire’s right to be 
neutral, he claimed that it had all the time been a friendly 
neutrality, and that his Government had done everything in 
its power to preserve the peace-time co-operation with 
Great Britain. Should the British Government go ahead with 
the proposal to enforce conscription in Northern Ireland, he 
claimed that the work which had been accomplished with the 
utmost patience, perseverance and good will over a long period 
of years would be undone, and the people of the two islands 
would be thrown back again into the old unhappy relations. 
That, he said quite truly, was not wanted by the people of 
either country. Mr. Cosgrave, the leader of the principal 
Opposition party, Fine Gael, whose speech was equally re- 
served and sensible, appealed for more personal contact 
between the British and Eire Governments to see whether 
it was possible to clear up and solve any difficulties that exist 
between the two countries. He added that at this time it was 
vital that no question of misunderstanding should be allowed 
to revive an old enmity which everyone in the Dail fervently 
hoped had been ended for ever. 

After this expression of opinion, there was little surprise 
when Mr. Churchill announced in the House of Commons on 
May 27 that the British Government had come to the con- 
clusion that at the present time it would be more trouble than 
it was worth to enforce such a measure. Although one may 
regret that the reason for dropping the proposal was based 
on expediency rather than principle one cannot doubt the 
wisdom of the course adopted. That such a project was ever 
seriously considered under present conditions makes one 
wonder whether the British Cabinet has any competent 
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adviser on Irish affairs. Whilst Mr. Andrews, the Prime 
Minister of Northern Ireland, hastened to say that the decision 
of the British Government would be loyally accepted here, it 
seems unlikely that his Government were responsible for 
originating the proposal, whatever their personal views, as to 
do so would only have been looking for trouble. Mr. De 
Valera on his part, without accepting the implications in Mr. 
Churchill’s announcement, thanked God that the wise decision 
had been taken. Perhaps it is now better to leave it at that. 

Apart from this unfortunate incident, Anglo-Irish relations 
have not deteriorated during the period under review. No 
notice of termination has been given by either Government 
in respect of the Anglo-Irish Agreement of 1938, and so the 
Agreement will continue for the time being although, in fact, 
present conditions have nullified many of its provisions. Mr. 
Churchill in his broadcast talk on April 27 referred again to 
the denial of the Irish bases to British forces, but Mr. Duff 
Cooper, then British Minister of Information, speaking in 
London on May 6, pointed out that the fact that the British 
Government respected the independence and neutrality of 
Eire whilst they were fighting for their lives was an example 
and proof to the world of the true independence of the 
Dominions. It showed, he claimed, that Great Britain kept 
her word, and that the Statute of Westminster was not a scrap 
of paper which could be torn up but a bond which they had 
entered into and by which they should abide. This statement, 
which clarified the position of the British Government, was 
evidently appreciated in Eire, where passive dependence on 
Great Britain is not fortified by the flame of allegiance, and 
which is now, in Mr. Churchill’s pregnant words, a “quasi- 
Dominion”, 


III]. War’s ALARMS 


OW far Eire may expect Nazi Germany to respect her 
neutrality has, however, again been made abundantly 
clear. During the early hours of May 31, five days after 
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Mr. De Valera had emphasised in the Dail his Government’s 
attitude of “friendly neutrality” towards Great Britain, the 
Luftwaffe once more dropped bombs on Dublin. Whether 
this fresh attack was a veiled reply to that speech or the care- 
lessness of a German pilot one can only surmise. As a result 
some 34 people were killed and 88 were injured. Con- 
siderable damage was also done to property. The attack was 
made in spite of the fact that flares were sent up to indicate 
to the planes that they were over a neutral country. At some 
stage during the proceedings anti-aircraft guns were appa- 
rently in action, but without result. The first bomb, which 
fell on soft ground in Portland Row near the centre of the 
city, only caused damage to property; the second, which fell 
at North Strand not far from Amiens Street Station, the 
terminus of the Great Northern Railway, demolished 20 
houses and wrecked 55 more. It was here that the major 
portion of the casualties occurred. Nearly all the victims 
belonged to the poorer classes and although fire-fighting, 
ambulance and A.R.P. services were quickly on the scene, 
tragic sights were witnessed. A third bomb, which dropped 
not far from the President’s house in the Phcenix Park, 
wrecked the pumping station of the Zoo but caused no loss 
of life. 

Investigation having shown that the bombs dropped were 
of German origin, the Irish Chargé d’Affaires in Berlin was 
directed to protest in the strongest terms to the German Govern- 
ment against this violation of Irish territory and to claim 
compensation and reparation for the loss of life, the injuries 
suffered and the damage to property. He was further directed 
to ask for definite assurances that the strictest instructions 
would be given to prevent the flight of German aircraft over 
Irish territory and territorial waters. Evidence of the value 
of this protest was afforded on June 10, when a German 
bomber crashed in flames near Churchtown, County Wexford, 
all its five occupants being killed. On the same day a British 
fighter made a forced landing not far away at Kilmacthomas, 
County Waterford, the pilot being interned. A British aircraft 
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also crashed in County Dublin on May 22, the crew being 
interned. On June 19 it was announced that the German 
Government had denied responsibility for the Dublin 
bombing, but admitted liability and were prepared to pay 
compensation. They also stated that they had issued the 
necessaty instructions to prevent the possibility of the 
occurrence of such incidents. 

On June 13 the Great Western Railway cross-channel 
steamer St. Patrick was dive-bombed and sunk by German 
aircraft whilst approaching the Welsh coast on her usual 
voyage from Rosslare to Fishguard. As a result 23 persons, 
many of them Irish, lost their lives. Other ships trading with 
Ireland, both North and South, have also been attacked and 
some of them sunk. Mr. De Valera has on several occasions 
recently reminded his people of the peril which these events 
indicate, but he still refuses to admit that attack is only likely 
from one direction. Mr. F. Aiken, Minister for the Co- 
ordination of Defensive Measures, has at last returned from 
America, where he went to secure wheat and munitions. In 
neither respect does he seem to have been very successful. 
Whilst the American Government sold him two ships and 
gave him some foodstuffs, all requests for a supply of arms 
were refused. President Roosevelt in fact stated on June 27 that 
armament aid for Eire would follow assurances that the Irish 
would defend themselves against German attack, but no such 
assurance had been received. Mr. De Valera’s reply to this 
blunt statement is, no doubt, contained in his oft-repeated 
utterance, made again at Ennis on June 29 and in the Dail on 
July 8, that the people of Eire are neutral and pledged to 
defend themselves against attack, no matter from what quarter 
it comes. Should the German forces secure control of the seas 
ot skies surrounding this country, that pledge will soon 
have to be redeemed or abandoned. 

Mr. Herbert Morrison, the British Home Secretary and 
Minister of Home Security, has recently made a tour of 
Northern Ireland. Speaking at a luncheon in Belfast on 
July 7 he said that Ulster made no secret of the fact that it 
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was part of the British Empire, and paid tribute to its fighting 
traditions. It was not altogether accidental that General Dill, 
the Chief of the Imperial General Staff, and General Brooke, 
Commander-in-Chief. of the Home Forces, were Ulstermen. 
He added that he was satisfied from what he had seen that, 
if Ulster was invaded, the men of the Home Guard and Special 
Constabulary would fight like demons. Mr. Andrews, the 
Prime Minister of Northern Ireland, in his reply said that 
Northern Ireland did not want to be placed in a privileged 
position and only demanded equality throughout the Empire. 


IV. Suppires 


HE problem of supplies remains, and is likely to remain, 
the most serious question confronting the Government 
of Eire. The executive acts, as well as the speeches, of the 
Ministers concerned show that they are well aware of this fact. 
The popular delusion, so long fostered by their policy and 
declarations, that Eire could maintain an entirely self-sufficient 
existence has been conclusively shattered by the march of 
events. The sudden diminution in the supply of wheat, petrol, 
coal, tea, coffee, cocoa and many important and essential raw 
materials of industry has caused widespread inconvenience. 
Although part of this deficiency can be made good from 
substitutes of domestic origin, the dependence of Eire on 
imports has become clear. As far as food is concerned 
there should, however, be no dangerous shortage. The petrol 
situation has recently improved, and private motorists are 
now receiving a small ration which permits a very limited use 
of their cars. Mr. Sean Lemass, the Minister for Supplies, 
made it clear recently that this shortage of supplies was not 
the result of any external pressure. “The difficulties”, he said, 
“are an inevitable outcome of the war and will end only when 
the war ends.” 
He also drew attention to what he described as the dan- 
gerous fallacy that Eire’s present difficulties could be avoided 
by some manipulation of the currency or the wider utilisation 
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of bank credits. In fact, whilst Eire’s large reserve of sterling 
assets has no doubt limited the capacity to command imports 
from other countries, which in any event are virtually unob- 
tainable owing to lack of shipping, it has maintained a position 
of strength in the only available market, and has suffered far 
less depreciation than if it had been invested elsewhere. 
Speaking in the Dail on June 17, Mr. Lemass said that the 
shipping position was one of extreme difficulty. As there were 
almost no neutral ocean-going vessels available for purchase 
or charter, the measures taken to acquire ships by the newly 
formed Irish Shipping Company had been only partially suc- 
cessful. The five ships that had been obtained would be re- 
quired to bring to Eire cargoes of wheat, and space for general 
cargoes would only be available to a very small extent and in 
very special circumstances. They were, he said, already facing 
a severe shortage in foodstuffs for human consumption, animal 
feeding stuffs, artificial manures, coal and most of the raw 
materials for industry. ‘To meet this, rationing of consumption 
would have to be applied and extended as circumstances 
required. 

The general position of essential commodities in Eire, as 
outlined by the Minister, seems to be as follows. There is 
sufficient wheat available, owing to the present 95 per cent. 
extraction, to meet all requirements until the harvest. There 
is no prospect of increasing the tea ration, now reduced to 
4 oz. per week. Supplies of sugar are sufficient and no scarcity 
is anticipated, as the beet-sugar factories can meet all demands. 
No more cocoa will be available when the existing stocks are 
exhausted. The supplies of coal are most uncertain and un- 
suitable; a situation may easily arise when coal for domestic 
purposes may not be available. Supplies of kerosene must 
be conserved drastically to provide enough for harvesting 
needs. Fuel oil is only available for industrial purposes, and 
petrol supplies are less than 50 per cent. of normal consump- 
tion. Owing to the difficulty of obtaining raw materials there 
is likely to be a serious shortage of candles. Supplies of timber 
are very limited and large-scale building activities will shortly 
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become impossible. On the other hand there is no likelihood 
of any shortage in such essential foodstuffs as bacon, milk, 
butter and fresh meat. 

Speaking at Waterford on June 27, Mr. Lemass said that 
the difficulties which faced them were truly appalling. These 
included the curtailment and eventual stoppage of industrial 
production and of a number of commercial activities, involving 
loss of employment for thousands of workers, and with it 
social difficulties of such magnitude that they might be beyond 
their power to cope with; a shortage of many essential food- 
stuffs hitherto imported, which might develop into their 
complete disappearance; fuel difficulties which might cause 
widespread hardship and necessitate the serious curtailment of 
many public services; and finally, as a result of all this, grave 
problems of public administration and finance. Mr. Lemass 
went on to point out that outside the Dail party politics were 
dead or, at least, dormant; the problems he had referred to 
were not problems of party and did not arise out of internal 
politics, but from causes originating outside their territory 
and completely outside their control. The backwash of the 
conflict might yet swamp them. He appealed to employers to 
avoid reducing employment and to the trade unions to be 
reasonable in their demands. Although they were of necessity 
fighting a losing battle their aim should, he said, be to 
minimise losses, and so to control the situation that a subse- 
quent advance would be possible. 

The Dublin Government has set up a committee of scien- 
tists and experts to report on possible substitutes for essential 
imports. This committee has already done valuable work and 
has saved several industries from closing down. It has ad- 
vised, however, that there is no effective substitute for petro- 
leum products. To meet the fuel problem a campaign for 
increased production of turf has been begun, and Mr. Hugo 
Flinn, Parliamentary Secretary to the Minister for Finance, 
has been specially appointed to co-ordinate and control the 
work. Mr. De Valera has asked for a production of three 
million tons of turf this season, but informed opinion thinks 
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it will be very difficult to save and transport that quantity 
in time for winter use. Unfortunately turf cutting and 
saving is a very primitive occupation and everything depends 
on the private owners of bogs, who are mostly small farmers 
and labourers experienced in this work. They have been asked 
to double their output, and the certainty of a market for their 
product may secure the desired result. But although the 
county councils and workers from the cities are also engaged 
in an attempt to increase the supply, and the 30,000 men already 
at work are stated to have cut some 700,000 tons of turf, there 
are no grounds for optimism in respect of next winter’s fuel 
supply in Eire. 

To conserve coal supplies the railway services have been 
severely curtailed and Sunday services suspended entirely. 
This step has become necessary so that the transport of the 
wheat and beet crops may be possible after the harvest, for on 
these the supply of sugar and bread depends. Eire’s wheat 
requirements ought, for the most part, to be met by the 
harvest, and it is hoped to import a sufficient supply to cover 
the deficiency. The first cargo of wheat purchased in America 
has already reached an Irish port. But the outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease has had disastrous effects on Eire’s export 
trade; for instance, the value of live animals exported in 
March fell by £1,200,000 as compared with the previous year. 
As imports are also seriously reduced, the net result is not so 
grave as it might otherwise have been. The disease itself 
seems to be now under control, and cattle exports have fortu- 
nately been resumed. Over £200,000 has been paid in com- 
pensation to the owners of slaughtered animals. 

Here in Northern Ireland we also have our own troubles, 
although they are of a different kind. Various problems have 
naturally arisen out of the air raids. Steps are being taken to 
improve the A.R.P. and fire-fighting services. Inefficient fire- 
watching was undoubtedly responsible for much loss of 
property in Belfast, too many premises, both industrial and 
private, being left unguarded at the crucial moment. In addi- 
tion, some of the recent British regulations have received a 
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cold welcome. Clothes rationing, for instance, was con- 
demned vigorously by the Belfast Chamber of Trade on the 
ground that the scheme was both inequitable and unworkable. 
Plans are, however, in hand to erect seven new flax factories, 
which will help to alleviate unemployment and stimulate the 
linen export trade. The Government have also decided to set 
up a drainage commission to carry out a complete arterial 
drainage survey of Ulster, with a view to increasing the area 
of cultivated land. Above all, we have fortunately so far no 
serious anxieties as regards food or fuel. 


Northern Ireland, 
July 1941. 





THE WAR AND INDIAN POLITICS 


I. THe SPREADING MENACE 


HE continuing spread of the war in an easterly direction 

has imbued the Indian political controversy with an air 
of unreality. Recent military operations in Iraq, although on 
the limited scale necessary to deal with an adventurer who got 
short shrift, found Indians glancing at the map and seeing for 
themselves that Iraq is neighbour to a country which, in turn, 
is neighbour to their own. It is recognised that the Nazi 
menace is creeping towards regions which are regarded as 
vital to the defence of India, and it is realised that in these 
days of swift mobile warfare no country that borders on a zone 
of Axis influence is safe from attack or infiltration. It is noted 
that the fall of Greece, particularly of Crete, and the German 
attempt to support the Iraqi quislings, have brought the 
threat of war from the Mediterranean seaboard to the northern 
shores of the Persian Gulf. It is also observed that Russia has 
been endeavouring to secure a diplomatic foothold in Iraq, 
and that her historic interest in Iran may presently assume a 
new and more specific form, in view of the Nazi threat to 
those Moslem countries which stretch from the Mediterranean 
to the Arabian Sea. 

Indian commentators believe that strategically the British 
position in the Middle East is strong, and they regard it as 
- having been strengthened by the entry of Imperial forces into 
Syria. Indian opinion clearly favours the policy that the enemy 
should be attacked wherever he may be found. This view is 
also shared by the Government of India, whose prompt and 
effective action in Iraq offered a pointer to the later occupation 
of Syria. The authorities were well aware of Rashid Ali’s 
allegiance to Nazism, even before the Indian troops entered 
Iraq in fulfilment of treaty obligations; and the downfall of 
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the short-lived quisling régime removed a direct military 
threat, not only to India, but also to the other units of the 
British Commonwealth in the eastern hemisphere. British 
lines of communication now extend from the Indian ports of 
the Arabian Sea to Mosul, on the borders of Syria, where they 
ate linked with a British defence zone which straddles the 
Suez Canal and stretches westward to Tobruk in Libya. Egypt 
has long been regarded as an outer bastion of Indian defence, 
as Burma and Malaya have been regarded as the defence out- 
posts in the East. All three places are heavily manned to-day, 
with Indian troops assuming a significant share in their defence. 
Indeed, the prowess and valorous conduct of Indian troops 
in North Africa, particularly in contributing to the downfall 
of overwhelmingly superior Italian forces, have been among 
the outstanding features of the battle for the Middle East. 
Developments in Iraq and Syria suggest that India is likely 
to play an even more important rdle than hitherto in the 
events now holding the world stage. Those Indian soldiers 
who went to Egypt and Malaya in the early days of the war 
moved in fulfilment of plans for the general defence of the 
Commonwealth; but the Indian forces in Iraq and Syria may 
be said to be defending something much nearer home, although 
they too contribute to the wider scheme of Imperial defence. 
The conduct of military operations based on Iraq is primarily 
an Indian responsibility, and India is now more directly con- 
cerned in the war than at any earlier stage since September 
1939. Preparations for this eventuality were well advanced 
long before the Iraqi episode was enacted, and General Sir 
Claude Auchinleck, the Commander-in-Chief in India, was 
able to move with a swiftness which completely disconcerted 
the Iraqi rebels. In General Auchinleck the country possesses 
a Commander-in-Chief who has caught the imagination of 
the people. He has had about 38 years’ experience of soldiering 
in India, and, what is more important, he has personal know- 
ledge of modern totalitarian warfare. He commanded the 
Allied forces at Narvik, .and he was largely responsible for 
creating the defences of south-western England after the fall 
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of France. General Auchinleck has associated Indian public 
opinion with military policy in a manner wholly new to Indian 
experience;.and he has done much in his short time as Com- 
mafidet-in-Chief to lessen the distrust which has long existed 
between politically minded Indians and the Defence Depart- 
meént.*. His policy has greatly improved political relations. 

India’s preparedness for the new phase of the war derives 
in: no small measure from the deep interest the Viceroy has 
shown in the progress and likely progress of the war since it 
began. Lord Linlithgow has long been a shrewd student of 
military affairs, and domestic political preoccupations have 
not diverted his attention from his primary task of prosecuting 
the war. Through his initiative the Eastern Group Supply 
Council is now a well-established organisation. Its members 
reptesent Great Britain, India, Australia, New Zealand, and 
South Africa, and, while the full scope of the Council’s activities 
is not likely to be made known until the war is over, it is already 
clear that it has done significant work in marshalling war 
supplies, particularly for those British territories in the East. 
The country’s own war industries are being developed and 
intensified, and a growing list of military items is now being 
produced in India; these are supplemented by supplies from 
British and American sources. The army has been greatly 
enlarged and is constantly growing; its quality has been 
proved on many North African battlefields, where the Indian 
soldier has shown himself to be amongst the most seasoned 
and experienced of Imperial troops. 


II, Potrricat PRoposAs 


HE seriousness of the war situation had a direct bearing 
on the decision of a group of moderate men to convene 
a conference for the purpose of making a new approach to the 


*-This tribute to General Auchinleck’s reputation in India was written 
just before the announcement of the interchange of General Wavell’s 
and General Auchinleck’s commands. The Defence Consultative. Com- 
mittee of the Central Legislature, which General Auchinleck planned, 
was actually inaugurated by General Wavell.—Eprror. 
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constitutional controversy. The conference met in Bombay 
in March. It reflected the dissatisfaction of moderate men 
with the policies of the established political parties; and it 
sought to impress upon His Majesty’s Government that new 
efforts should be made to end the political stalemate, not 
merely to appease Indian political opinion, but also to enable 
the country to inject new life into the Indian war effort. Its 
participants included some of the most prominent men in the 
political life of the country, notably Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
the distinguished Liberal and constitutional lawyer, whose 
association with the conference gave its proceedings and con- 
clusions a prominence it would not otherwise have enjoyed. 
For it was recognised that, while those who sponsored the 
conference were in themselves men of prominence and dis- 
tinction, they commanded no popular following in the coun- 
try in the sense that they represented any organised political 
party. This did not, however, detract from the importance of 
the Bombay gathering. Its findings obtained a support which 
cut across all normal party affiliations, securing a general en- 
dorsement throughout the country which reflected the com- 
mon Indian desire to bring an end to controversy. As Sir Tej 
Bahadur Sapru remarked at the conference, it was with a 
view to helping in the successful prosecution of the war that 
they had assembled to take stock of the situation, and to make 
suggestions as to how that end might be achieved. 

The conference emphasised the need for the complete re- 
construction of the Viceroy’s Executive Council. It claimed 
that the existing Council was neither adequate nor sufficiently 
representative to organise and direct India’s war effort at this 
time of grave peril. It held that the country’s defences should 
be placed on a firm basis, and that its resources should be used 
to the fullest advantage, not only for defending India’s 
domestic frontiers but for helping the British people to the 
greatest extent possible, consistently with the best interests of 
India. The conclusion was reached that the Executive Council 
should consist entirely of non-official Indians, drawn from 
important elements in the public life of the country. All port- 
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folios, including the vital ones of Defence and Finance, should 
be transferred to Indians, although it was admitted that the 
position of the Commander-in-Chief as the executive head of 
the defence forces should not be in any way prejudiced. The 
conference would be content during the period of the war 
that the reconstructed Centre should remain responsible to 
the Crown, but should deal with all important matters of 
policy on the basis of joint and collective responsibility. The 
reconstructed government should be treated as being on the 
same footing with the Dominions in regard to all international 
and inter-Imperial affairs. It was also felt that Indian doubts 
and misgivings regarding British intentions should be re- 
moved by a clear British declaration that India will enjoy the 
same measute of freedom as Great Britain and the Dominions 
within a specified time after the end of the war. 

The Bombay proposals were generally regarded as an 
attempt to effect a compromise between the proposals made 
last year by the British Government and those included in 
what are known as the Poona proposals of the Congress 
Patty. The British proposals had offered to expand the Vice- 
roy’s Executive Council to include representatives of political 
parties, and to establish a War Advisory Council to associate 
the Indian States with British India. The Poona proposals 
asked for the establishment of an Executive Council that 
would command the confidence of elected elements in the 
Central Legislature. The Bombay proposals differed from 
the British proposals in urging the complete Indianisation of the 
Council, and they differed from the Poona proposals in accep- 
ting responsibility to the Crown, instead of responsibility to 
the Legislature, which is a logical consequence of the Congress 
demand that the Council should command the confidence of 
elected elements. Both the Bombay and Poona proposals 
were complicated by the fact that they impinged on the main 
constitutional controversy, for they made demands which are 
difficult to meet in the absence of some form of political agree- 
ment between the main parties, who have conflicting ideas 
regarding the main constitutional settlement. The British 
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offer sought to secure an interim settlement, pending the 
reconciling of views between conflicting groups, so that 
Indian opinion might be more closely associated with the war 
effort without prejudice to final constitution-making. 


TI. Potrrrcat REACTIONS 


HE first and obvious criticism of the Bombay proposals 

implied that without the co-operation of the Congress 
Party and the Moslem League it would be difficult to secure 
a reconstructed government that could claim to represent the 
people. Indeed, this criticism was made at the conference 
itself, where one prominent spokesman maintained that the 
conference should first endeavour to create a new centre party 
if it hoped to assume responsibility in the administration of 
the country. The principal proponents of the Bombay con- 
ference had themselves recognised the validity of this criti- 
cism, and several of them made direct appeals to the leaders 
of the two main parties to settle their differences; it was known 
later that Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru had himself approached both 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. M. A. Jinnah, in the hope of bringing 
them together, but without success. In view of this criticism 
it became clear that an underlying intention of the Bombay 
conference was to secure some advance on the existing posi- 
tion, which had remained static owing to the difficulty of 
securing collaboration between the Congress Party and the 
Moslem League. It was held that such advance was possible, 
and that to obtain it the question of a reconstructed govern- 
ment should not be dependent on the policy of individual 
party leaders. Supporters of the Bombay proposals contended 
that if the Moslem League and the Congress Party could not 
reach agreement the Viceroy’s Executive Council should be 
reconstructed from among those political groups and indi- 
viduals who were willing to co-operate. It was also felt that 
no new central party could hope to secure popular support 
until its representatives had some authority to speak from 
seats of office. 
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In the main, the Indian press welcomed the Bombay pro- 
posals, chiefly on the ground that they offered a new oppor- 
tunity for a re-examination of the whole problem. Several 
prominent Congress newspapers supported them, while dis- 
agreeing with the principle of responsibility to the Crown. 
The Hindu of Madras believed that if the British Government 
accepted the Bombay proposals they would not find the Con- 
gress Party unresponsive, but the British would have to give 
up the policy of insisting on prior agreement between the 
Congress Party and the Moslem League. The Tribune of 
Lahore held that if the organisers of the conference were in 
earnest about ending the deadlock they should address them- 
selves principally to the task of creating machinery for bringing 
the parties together. On the other hand, it was generally 
admitted in the press that an all-Indian executive was an 
advance on the existing one, and there was a widespread 
belief that some settlement was possible along the lines sug- 
gested at Bombay. Emphasis was laid on the need for the 
authorities to give due weight to the value of moderate 
opinion in spite of its lack of political organisation. Discussing 
this, the Leader of Allahabad asserted that the acceptance of 
the Bombay proposals would so change the political atmo- 
sphere that those elements of public life not associated with 
the extremists would stand a real chance of getting a hearing 
from their countrymen and being returned to the Legislatures. 

In due course Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was invited to meet 
the Viceroy, and after the meeting he said that the implications 
of the Bombay proposals had been thoroughly explored and 
that the Viceroy’s reception of his views had been most 
friendly and sympathetic. But the considered British attitude 
to the proposals was not made known until Mr. L. S. Amery, 
the Secretary of State for India, dealt with them in the 
House of Commons on April 22, when he sought to extend 
for another year the proclamation under which the Governors 
of the Provinces can assume the powers of the Provincial 
Legislatures. Mr. Amery described it as unfortunately evident 
that the promoters of the Bombay conference had not been 
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able:to secure beforehand for their scheme any kind of agree- 
ment, if not between the Congress Party and the Moslem 
League, at any rate between the League and other representa- 
tives of the Hindu majority. He held that if the reconstructed 
Council was to be composed, not of leaders who between 
them could secure some measure of political backing, but-of 
men individually eminent but politically unsupported, it would 
be very difficult to persuade Parliament to confer Dominion 
or quasi-Dominion powers on a body so constituted; nor 
would such a body, between its responsibility to the Crown 
on one side and in face of an unfriendly Legislature on the 
other, be likely for long to maintain its precarious position. 
His appeal to Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru was, therefore, not to 
cease his efforts in finding a solution, but to concentrate first 
and foremost on bringing contending elements in India 
together. 


TV. UNRESOLVED DIFFICULTIES 


NDIAN political circles were disappointed that the Bombay 


proposals elicited no immediate new response from the 
British side. A sense of frustration permeated political com- 
ment, although the Nationalist press drew some encourage- 
ment from the views expressed in the Commons debate by 
Parliamentarians who knew India at first hand. It was felt 
that even in Great Britain there was an undercurrent of dis- 
satisfaction about the political situation in India, and a leading 
article in the Times suggesting that new men among Indian 
politicians should be given a chance obtained much promi- 
nence. But Nationalist commentators held that no solution 
was likely unless the British authorities were prepared to 
regard the Congress Party as the only body promulgating 
proposals capable of securing a settlement, a view that was 
not endorsed by Mr. Jinnah, President of the Moslem League. 
He maintained that the Bombay proposals merely echoed 
Congress policy, and it is clear that Mr. Jinnah regards all 
proposals for a settlement from the particular angle of their 
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effects upon the League objective of separate and sovereign 
Moslem States. 

In this connection the Moslem League has made the estab- 
lishment of Pakistan a fundamental basis of League policy. 
At a meeting in Madras the League declared its constitutional 
goal to be the creation of fully independent Moslem States in 
the north-western and eastern zones of India. Mr. Jinnah 
said that these States will not be associated with any all-India 
government, but will be autonomous and sovereign, exer- 
cising full control over defence, foreign affairs, customs, 
currency, exchange, and communications. This marks an 
advance on the position previously adopted by the League. 
Prior to the Madras meeting the League favoured the estab- 
lishment of separate Moslem and Hindu States, but it accepted 
the principle of collaboration between the units through some 
form of central government. This no longer holds. Under 
Mr. Jinnah’s leadership separatism is being carried to ex- 
tremes, although it cannot be said with conviction that his 
followers, including many important Moslems, agree with his 
policy. Indeed, there is something curious about Mr. Jinnah’s 
ability to maintain the homogeneity of the Moslem League 
in view of the opinions held by many of its outstanding 
personalities, who obviously disagree with him in his ideas 
for a constitutional solution. Nevertheless, he continues to 
possess the confidence of the League, and appears to have 
full powers to act on its behalf. 

The truth is that it is the conflict between the Congtess 
Party and the Moslem League which still lies at the root of 
the whole controversy. Critics of the Bombay proposals were 
tight when they said that the first task of mediators is to bring 
the Congress and the League together. The makers of the 
Bombay proposals recognised this, but spokesmen on their 
behalf maintain that no agreement can be obtained between 
Congress and League leaders, and that their proposals were 
designed to secure an interim settlement, with Congress- 
League collaboration if possible but without it if necessary. 
But the Moslem opponents of the Bombay proposals believe 
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that the scheme advanced by the moderates raises unresolved 
issues of the constitutional future. In this regard they find 
themselves in agreement with Mr. Amery, who contended 
that the Bombay proposals amounted to the supersession of 
the existing government by a government of an entirely 
different type. Mr. Jinnah has made it clear that the Moslem 
League is prepared to collaborate in a government under the 
existing constitution, granted that the party obtains a sub- 
stantial measure of power, amounting virtually to equal treat- 
ment between the two main communities. Such a demand is 
inconsistent with Congress faith in democracy, although the 
Congress leaders have long declared that under the democratic 
system the Moslem League will obtain its just and justified 
rights. 

The discussion about the Bombay proposals tended to dis- 
close the specific attitudes of the principal parties to the whole 
constitutional question. The Moslem League opposed the 
proposals on the ground that they were indirectly based on 
the principle of majority rule, which the League rejects as a 
solution. The Congress Party acquiesced in the proposals, 
although it never officially endorsed them, believing that in 
action responsibility to the Crown would by convention 
become responsibility to the Legislature. The Hindu Maha- 
sabha, although also officially uncommitted, appeared to give 
general favour to the proposals, but might be expected to 
insist upon special representation for Hindus in any Indianised 
Executive Council which did not include the Congress Party. 
The majority of Liberals were strongly in favour of the pro- 
posals, although some prominent Liberals had little faith in 
their power to bring about a settlement. Representatives of 
other groups attended the meeting at which the proposals 
were adopted, and may be assumed to have taken an academic 
interest in them. ‘The real significance of the Bombay meeting 
lay in the fact that distinguished Indians met to offer their 
ideas for a solution in the hope that their efforts might con- 
tribute to the political pacification of the country. 
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V. Tue Next STAGE 


T is now generally felt that some further action is likely to 

be taken by the British authorities.* It is fairly clear that the 
British Government, preoccupied with the war, is hardly in 
a position to spare its important political leaders for work 
involving all the multitudinous considerations that must inevi- 
tably arise from a full-fledged investigation of the constitu- 
tional question. But it is generally felt that some action 
should be taken to associate Indian opinion more closely with 
the prosecution of the war, and talk commonly favours the 
incorporation of prominent non-party Indians in the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council. It is doubtful if the British authorities 
can meet the demand for a Council consisting of non-official 
Indians entirely, in view of the tasks which the war has im- 
posed upon the specialised talent which the Viceroy’s Council 
contains, and more particularly in the absence of agreement 
between patties. 

The suggestion is made that the Viceroy should expand his 
Council to include such party representatives as are prepared 
to co-operate, a proposal originally contained in the British 
offer of August 1940, but one which was not implemented at 
the time. Even this suggestion, however, is likely to raise 
questions of communal representation as between Hindus and 


* Circumstances of war necessitated the writing and dispatch of this 
article from India by the end of June. Events have fulfilled the sugges- 
tions outlined in the paragraphs that follow. On July 22 the Viceroy 
announced the enlargement of his Executive Council by the creation of 
five new portfolios, and the appointment of distinguished Indians to all 
of them. The immediate result is to transform the European majority 
of four seats to three on the Council into an Indian majority of eight to 
four. He also announced, as a means of associating Indian non-official 
opinion as fully as possible with the prosecution of the war, the establish- 
ment of an advisory National Defence Council of about 30 members (all 
Indians except two), comprising representatives of the Indian States as 
well as of the Provinces and of other elements in the national life of 
British India; serving on it are the Prime Ministers of Bengal, the Punjab, 
Assam and Sind, and representatives of the other Provinces, as well as 
of the different communities, of commerce, industry and labour, and of 
women’s interests.—Eprror. 
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Moslems. It would therefore appear that the only interim 
solution possible is for the Viceroy to invite representative 
Indians to share in the work of his Council, although such a 
solution will admittedly do nothing to bring about that final 
constitutional settlement so genuinely desired. Any other 
suggestion inevitably impinges on the main constitutional 
issue, which, it is generally agreed, cannot be determined 
until the war is over. The solution proposed by the British 
Government for the duration of the war implied the expansion 
of the Viceroy’s Executive Council, and the creation of a War 
Advisory Council consisting of representatives from British 
India and the Indian States. There are public men in British 
India who are prepared for patriotic reasons to collaborate in 
both Councils, and the Princes have publicly declared their 
willingness to be associated with a War Advisory Council. 

The whole difficulty at present arises from the inability or 
the unwillingness of party leaders to segregate the interim 
solution from the long-term solution. The Congress demand 
for independence and an Executive Council commanding the 
confidence of the Central Legislature goes far beyond the 
confines of the existing constitution. The Moslem League is 
solely concerned in safeguarding its constitutional future, and 
no interim solution which violates its policy will meantime 
secure its support. Even the Bombay proposals, in urging 
what is virtually the immediate establishment of Dominion 
Status, raise constitutional questions difficult of settlement 
during the war. Thus a solution which precludes long-term 
constitutional issues from immediate consideration can only 
be found on the lines indicated by the British offer of 1940, 
which might, however, be so liberalised that it will appeal 
to patriotic Indians to come forward to serve their country at 
this time of international crisis. 


India, 
June 1941. 





GREAT BRITAIN 


I. More GOVERNMENT CHANGES 


N the last issue of THE RounD TaBLe this article described 

as indecisive the few Government changes that were made 
early in May. At the end of June and in July other changes 
followed which, although more numerous, were also not 
final, in that they did not indisputably strengthen the Govern- 
ment or include the appointment of anyone to relieve Mr. 
Churchill of his responsibilities on the economic front. When 
Lord Beaverbrook left the Ministry of Aircraft Production in 
May to become Minister of State and deputy chairman of the 
Supply Committee of the Cabinet, it was thought that he 
would eventually assume this function, even though his 
position and duties were not clearly defined. Considerable 
surprise was therefore felt when at the end of June he returned 
to departmental responsibilities as Minister of Supply. The 
reason for his return was, however, soon apparent. All the 
Near Eastern campaigns had emphasized once again the success 
which the Germans achieve by their strong air force and their 
mechanised divisions. Just as in May 1940 the popular imagi- 
nation seized, rightly, upon the need for more aeroplanes, 
with the result that Lord Beaverbrook’s appeals to workers in 
aircraft factories met with a willing response, so now, after the 
defeats in North Africa, Greece and Crete, it has seized upon 
the need for tanks, Lord Beaverbrook’s appointment as 
Minister of Supply was, therefore, generally accepted as a 
means of speeding up the production of tanks in the same way 
as he speeded up the production of aircraft last summer; 
indeed, before he left for America, this interpretation had 
been tacitly admitted by the Government. 

Sir Andrew Duncan, whom Lord Beaverbrook replaced, re- 
turned to the post of President of the Board of Trade which he 
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had held from the beginning of 1940 until last September. Mr. 
Oliver Lyttelton, an able and energetic Minister, under whose 
Presidency the Board of Trade had undertaken such important 
and formidable tasks as the concentration of industry and 
clothes rationing, was sent to Cairo as a member of the War 
Cabinet and Minister of State. Here he is responsible for all 
the non-military and non-diplomatic conduct of the Near 
Eastern War. The commanders of the three Services will retain 
their direct contacts with their Ministries in London, and no 
change is contemplated in the functions of the British Am- 
bassador in Cairo. Mr. Lyttelton’s principal tasks will be, in 
Mr. Churchill’s words, “to facilitate the conduct of operations 
by the Commanders-in-Chief in the Middle East by relieving 
them ... of a number of extraneous responsibilities . . . and, 
secondly, to settle promptly matters within the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government but which involve several home depart- 
ments or local authorities... The Minister of State will make 
reference home whenever necessary on important issues of 
policy; but it is to be hoped that the presence of a War Cabinet 
Minister with wide discretionary powers will smooth, hasten 
and concert action in the Middle East between the various 
authorities in that area.” 

It is possible that Mr. Lyttelton’s unprecedented appoint- 
ment was linked up with the exchange of commands by General 
Wavell and General Auchinleck with which it coincided. It 
was certainly a shock to public opinion when it was announced 
that General Wavell, the one British general of the war who 
had captured popular imagination here, was to goto India. No 
official reason for this transfer was given. The explanation of 
fatigue was suggested by some people; Mr. Menzies said that 
a “fresh mind” was needed in the Middle East. Others, especi- 
ally after it was revealed that Iraq would be included in his new 
command, suggested that he was sent to prepare the defences 
of India and the Middle East proper against a possible German 
drive in that direction as a result of the Russian campaign. In 
some lectures given a few years ago, which were recently pub- 
lished, General Wavell emphasized that a Commander-in-Chief 
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should have complete authority, in his command, on all matters 
incidental to military operations, such as propaganda and 
supply. One can only guess whether Mr. Lyttelton’s appoint- 
ment is a measure of the War Cabinet’s disagreement with 
General Wavell’s thesis. 

A few weeks after these changes in high places, another 
Cabinet shuffle took place. In the interval an important but 
unsatisfactory debate had taken place on the Ministry of Infor- 
mation and the conduct of propaganda. Unlike the early 
debates of the war on the same topic, in this one Parliamentary 
sympathy, which reflected the feelings of the press, was quite 
clearly on the side of the Ministry. For some time it has been 
felt that the Ministry is being asked to do an impossible task. 
It has all the responsibility for issuing news, but none of the 
power—which is reserved for the Service Departments. The 
latter have all along, in debatable cases, cast their votes for 
suppression rather than issue—the suppression of shipping 
losses is a recent flagrant example—but it is the Ministry of 
Information which has had to receive the kicks. Moreover, 
when the Service Ministries do decide to release news, they 
may follow it up by stupidly optimistic commentaries issued by 
their own news departments. The Air Ministry is frequently 
guilty of this offence. It elaborates announcements of air raids 
on Germany in an extraordinary fashion, describing one of 
them as an air “invasion” of Germany and another as “wreck- 
ing” hundreds of miles of German communications. The 
British public, which by experience knows quite well the 
extent of damage that can be inflicted by raids, is slightly con- 
temptuous of such announcements. But they have a danger in 
that they tend to destroy confidence, both at home and abroad, 
in the objectivity of British news, hitherto its greatest asset. 

What the critics demanded, therefore, was a better co-ordina- 
tion in the issue of news, with responsibility both for this and 
for the conduct of propaganda abroad in the hands of one 
man—preferably a member of the War Cabinet. What the 
Government gave in reply, after some weeks of cogitation and 
discussion during which it was reported that the chief officials 
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of the Ministry had threatened to resign, were a few minor 
changes in the existing system. Apart from matters involving 
high policy, power to release news is to rest with special repre- 
sentatives of the Service Departments who will reside in the 
Ministry of Information. Questions of high policy will be 
referred immediately to the Service Minister concerned, or to 
a specially appointed delegate; and the Cabinet undertakes to 
issue no unnecessary vetoes. The House of Commons was 
naturally indignant at this attempt to head off its complaints by 
a few trivial concessions which left the basic situation com- 
pletely unaltered. Little surprise was felt when Mr. Duff 
Cooper left the Ministry as a result of the July changes to take 
up the position of Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster, Lord 
Hankey vacating that office to become Paymaster-General. 
Mr. Duff Cooper is visiting the Far East in his new capacity, 
to examine the present arrangements for consultation and 
co-ordination between the various authorities, military, politi- 
cal and administrative, in those regions. 

The new Minister of Information is Mr. Brendan Bracken, 
This is his first Government appointment. He has not even 
served his apprenticeship in a junior post, and at first sight it 
seems a rash as well as unusual move to appoint a man with no 
administrative experience to a department which has defeated 
three Ministers and four Director-Generals. But Mr. Bracken, 
who has been connected with the newspaper business, has also 
for many years been closely associated with Mr. Churchill, who 
appointed him his Parliamentary Private Secretary when he be- 
came Prime Minister. Thus it is assumed that Mr. Bracken’s 
new task means that Mr. Churchill is showing more interest in 
the fortunes of the Ministry. It does not necessarily mean that 
any change in its status and powers is contemplated for the 
present, but it is very possible that, if Mr. Bracken finds with 
the critics that the present system is unworkable, more atten- 
tion will be given to the complaints than they have received 
hitherto. , 

The only other Departmental change on this occasion was at 
the Board of Education, where Mr. Ramsbotham, who has 
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taken over the chairmanship of the Assistance Board from 
Lord Rushcliffe, was succeeded by Mr. R. A. Butler, formerly 
Under-Secretary at the Foreign Office. The Board of Educa- 
tion has too often in recent years been used to house Ministers 
in transit from one important post to another, or those dis- 
placed in a shuffle whom the Prime Minister does not wish to 
drop altogether. Very rarely has it been considered as an im- 
portant Ministry in itself, not even when war and evacuation 
threw the whole educational system out of gear. It is under- 
stood however that Mr. Butler, who has been generally re- 
garded as meriting promotion, has gone to the Board of 
Education because his keen interests are in that sphere, and 
not at all because it is a convenient office in which to obtain 
ministerial experience. 

The other Government changes were in junior posts. Mr. 
Butler’s place at the Foreign Office was taken by Mr. Richard 
Law, son of Mr. Bonar Law; he himself was succeeded as 
Financial Secretary at the War Office by Mr. Churchill’s son- 
in-law, Captain Duncan Sandys, whose chief claim to fame so 
far is his quarrel in 1938 with Mr. Hore-Belisha, then Secretary 
of State for War, over the application of the Official Secrets Act 
to members of Parliament. Sir Hugh Seely, nephew of Lord 
Mottistone, was appointed an additional Under-Secretary for 
Air and raised to the peerage as Lord Sherwood; and Mr. Ernest 
Thurtle, a Labour back-bencher, displaced as Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Information Mr. Harold Nicolson, 
who was instead appointed a Governor of the B.B.C. 


II. THe Economic Front 


R. CHURCHILL’S decision not to appoint a Minister 

ot Controller of Production was taken in the face of 
a considerable body of opinion, both in and out of Parlia- 
ment, to the contrary. When suggestions for a similar 
appointment had been made in the early days of the war, they 
did not receive general support; at that time the country was 
so clearly on only a partial war footing that an Economic 
Controller might have been superfluous. But in the last 
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eighteen months the industrial effort has got well under way, 
and the symptoms of the change-over from civilian to war 
production are apparent in a labour shortage, demands for 
higher wages, reports of absenteeism, bottle-necks, competi- 
tion between the departments and so on. 

Unfortunately, when these symptoms and their causes were 
described by members of all parties in a two-day debate in the 
House of Commons early in July, Mr. Churchill, in a manner 
rare indeed for him, showed resentment. In spite of the im- 
portance of the debate, no member of the War Cabinet had 
spoken for the Government, which was represented by the 
Parliamentary Secretary to the Ministry of Supply and the 
Minister of Aircraft Production, with the result that members 
felt that their criticisms were not to be given due attention. A 
few days later, however, the Prime Minister announced that 
a further day’s debate would take place, not because the War 
Cabinet had realised that its treatment of Parliament had been 
discourteous, but on account of the unfortunate impression 
which, he said, the reports of the debate had aroused in the 
Dominions and the United States. 

This attitude of Mr. Churchill’s was unusual for a man who 
has always appeared to hold the Parliamentary tradition in such 
respect and affection, and surprise was deepened when, in reply 
to a question whether he intended to make a statement or to 
initiate a debate, he said he proposed to initiate a debate and “it 
will then be open to any member to take up the quarrel if he 
wishes”. For a great Parliamentarian to call Parliamentary 
criticism quarrelling—even in a momentary fit of impatience— 
not unnaturally aroused astonishment and resentment among 
members. When eventually he rose to answer the critics, after 
an interval of three weeks, during which the departments had 
been told to give the fullest consideration to the points raised, 
he rejected the suggestion of a Minister of Production—or a 
similar appointment—for almost the same reasons as Mr. 
Chamberlain had rejected it in February 1940. Such a man 
would be a superman, a Napoleon, whose position would rival 
that of the premiership—if, indeed, such a man could be found. 
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If he were not such a person, he would be redundant, merely 
an obstacle between the chiefs of the Supply Departments and 
himself. Yet, when announcing that this debate would be 
held, Mr. Churchill had used a revealing phrase—“It was not 
possible for me, because of the many other things I have to 
do, to be present in the House except during the closing 
speeches of that debate”—and it was to relieve him, not to 
tival him, that the appointment in question had been suggested. 

To the more detailed criticisms Mr. Churchill gave an im- 
pressive answer of increased and increasing production—the 
Ministry of Supply output in the last three months had been 
one-third greater than in the three months of the Dunkirk 
period, and the total output of warlike stores in the seventh 
quarter of this war equalled production in the fourteenth and 
culminating quarter of the last war. He dealt with the effect 
of Sir John Wardlaw-Milne’s statement that the war effort is 
still only at 75 per cent. of full efficiency in some detail, 
pointing out that, wrenched from its context, it would deeply 
disturb public opinion in Australia to be told that Great 
Britain is only making a three-quarter effort to equip Austra- 
lian troops, and also that it would be meat and drink to the 
isolationists in the United States. Finally, he urged that undue 
pessimism, no less than complacency, should be avoided, but 
that “our own vital and commanding responsibilities remain 
undiminished; and we shall dischargé them only by continuing 
to pour out in the common cause the utmost endeavours of 
our strength and virtue and, if need be, to proffer the last drop 
of our heart’s blood”. 

By his speech Mr. Churchill dispelled most of the previous 
resentment, even if not all the criticisms and fears. As one 
member said, if a speech of that calibre had been made in the 
original debate, the cry of stinking fish, to which the Prime 
Minister referred, would not have gone round the world. 
Nevertheless, although the very real achievements of Mr. 
Churchill’s Government are not called in question—as, indeed, 
they never have been by responsible critics—the- feeling 
remains that more is needed and more can still be done. 
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One of the words that in recent months has cropped up 
over and over again in any discussion of the economic front 
is absenteeism. In its examination of this and kindred prob- 
lems in the aircraft industry the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, whose objective reports on virtually every aspect 
of the war effort have been the basis of most constructive 
criticism almost since the war began, found that thousands 
of man-hours are lost every week from this cause. In some 
cases there was slackness on the part of workers, but in 
the majority of cases they were quite simply tired. A seven- 
day week had been in operation for more than a year, and 
Sunday work is paid for at high overtime rates. Very 
naturally, therefore, workers who are tired take a day off 
during the week and make up their earnings on Sunday. 
The remedy is as obvious as the cause. The labour force 
in each war industry—the aircraft industry is not the only 
one where absenteeism is found—must be big enough to 
ensure that a seven-day week and a 24-hour day can still be 
maintained, although each individual worker works a normal 
week only. Moreover, transport facilities to and from work 
must be improved, and hostels, canteens and other welfare 
arrangements perfected. 

Thus the remedy is in the Government’s own hands and 
particularly in those of Mr. Bevin, who both in and out of 
Parliament has declared that he is nauseated by the charges 
of absenteeism. But the transfer of labour to war industries 
must not be allowed by him to lag. Registration of men and 
women for war work is proceeding, and about half the women 
that have registered have been or will be interviewed by 
Ministry of Labour officials, who tell them whether their 
present occupations are considered essential or not. Some 
have been warned that if they do not enter nationally impor- 
tant work, such as the women’s branches of the Services, 
within a certain time, they will be required to work in a 
munitions factory. Also, the concentration of civilian industry 
has so far released about 110,000 workers for war work. But 
though they are released, the Ministry of Labour is still slow 
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to transfer them, when necessary, away from their homes to 
wat industries; and, so far as the interviewing of women is 
concerned, the official interpretation of essential work is so 
wide that too many feel themselves relieved of the necessity 
of volunteering for real war work. 

Complaints are not only directed at absenteeism, whether 
culpable or not. It is contended on the part of the workers 
that they are frequently forced to be idle owing to the in- 
efficiency of managements. Here again, though doubtless 
there is some inefficiency just as there is some slackness on the 
part of labour, a wrong diagnosis is drawn from the symptom. 
Labour is idle in some factories and overworked in others 
because of unevenness in the flow of materials. Shipping 
losses and transport delays are bound to cause dislocation in 
the organisation of output, yet employers are naturally dis- 
inclined to turn away men for whom they have no immediate 
work but who would be difficult to replace if there should be 
a chance of increased production. Managements, no less than 
labour, are dependent upon the Government’s policy. 

An example of what results from defective planning at the 
centre is provided by the coal shortage. Of all the raw 
materials needed for Britain’s war effort, coal is the only one 
which can be, or should be, supplied in abundant quantities 
from domestic production, But after the fall of France, whose 
requirements were to have been met by British production, 
many pits were closed, with the result that the miners sought 
remunerative work elsewhere—chiefly in munition factories. 
It is officially stated that 75,000 men have left the industry 
in the past year. The Secretary for Mines announced on 
May 28 that the output of coal, in a country which before the 
war exported millions of tons, was no longer sufficient to meet 
prospective internal needs. At that late stage, when there was 
a danger not only of public services being held up and supplies 
to domestic consumers being drastically curtailed, but of war 
factories being forced to slow down, the Essential Work 
Order, which forbids employers to dismiss workers, and 
workers to leave, except with the consent of the Ministry of 
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Labour, was applied to the coal mining industry. All ex- 
miners have been required to register, and a guaranteed 
weekly wage, with a bonus of 15. per shift conditional upon 
regular attendance, has been granted. But it is very doubtful 
whether the situation has been tackled soon enough to build 
up stocks to an adequate level before winter brings increased 
consumption, air raids and transport difficulties. 

Unfortunately, moreover, this inducement to the miners to 
return to the pits is being partly met by an increase in the 
industrial price of coal. This is directly contrary to Sir 
Kingsley Wood’s promise in his Budget speech that key 
prices would be stabilised by subsidy in order to help in 
keeping wages stable. Nor has the Government been able to 
fulfil its promise by producing a comprehensive plan to con- 
trol wages and prices. In July a White Paper on Price Stabili- 
sation and Industrial Policy was issued, stating the dangers 
of inflation in the clearest terms and exhorting workers and 
employers in their own interests to help in maintaining prices 
and wages at a reasonable level. But it did not go beyond 
exhortation, and the Trades Union Congress immediately gave 
notice of its attitude on wage policy by declaring that “any 
attempt to control movements for increases of wages is im- 
practicable and undesirable”. 

It is quite true that something has been done to restrict 
spending by the extension of rationing. There has been no 
new food rationing—with the exception of eggs—since the 
restrictions described in the last number of THE RounD TABLE, 
but in June clothes rationing came into force. No person is 
allowed to spend more than 66 coupons on clothes in the year 
ending May 31 next. Each rationed garment—some, such as 
protective clothing for workpeople, are exempt—has been 
allotted a certain number of coupons, with no account being 
taken of price; the same number of coupons is required for a 
2-guinea coat as for one costing 20 guineas. In view of the 
demands on laundering and repairing services which the scheme 
will entail, a new Goods and Services (Price Control) Act was 
passed, giving the Board of Trade power to fix maximum 
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prices for all such services as well as for clothing, including 
second-hand clothing, itself. But the principle that rationing 
one section of consumption goods only leads to 2 scramble for 
those that are unrationed, and that controlling one set of 
prices causes a run on goods that are uncontrolled, has not yet 
been officially grasped—or at least it is being officially ignored. 

The Battle of the Atlantic is not yet so decisively won as to 
warrant anything but a stringent rationing policy. From 
310,000 gross tons in January this year, total shipping losses 
(British, Allied and neutral) rose to 516,000 tons in March and 
589,000 in April, before falling to 498,000 tons in May and to 
329,000 in June. The April and May figures include losses 
during the evacuations from Greece and Crete. In the summer 
the shipping position in the Atlantic has shown a definite 
improvement but, in spite of the drop in June, total losses 
in the year from July 1940 to June 1941 were almost 5 million 
gross tons, which is twice as much as the present estimated 
annual replacement capacity of merchant vessels by British 
and American yards and about 14 million tons more than the 
output of the two countries forecast for 1942. It is hardly 
surprising, therefore, that when the Admiralty announced that 
on grounds of keeping the enemy in ignorance the June 
figures would be the last regular statement, almost everyone 
jumped to the conclusion that the real object was to conceal 
the results of bad months and only to give out the figures 
when they were favourable. 


Ill, THe Home Front 


RAKES on full production at the present time are particu- 

larly regrettable, because the lull in air raids during June 
and July should have enabled the industrial war machine to go 
all out. On the home front, the opportunity provided by the 
lull has been taken to examine the weak spots of civil defence, 
and certain remedies have been applied. During the winter 
and spring raids the most obvious weakness was the lack of 
co-ordination in fire-fighting arrangements, owing chiefly to 
the fact that each fire brigade was a local autonomous unit, 
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locally staffed and locally paid. In May an enabling Billi was 
passed, centralising the fire services under the control of the 
Minister of Home Security, and decentralising their adminis- 
tration on a regional basis. The 1,400 separate fire brigades 
are, together with the Auxiliary Fire Service, being grouped 
into 40 or 50 large brigades. Local authorities will now only 
bear 75 per cent. of the peace-time cost of their fire service; 
the remainder, together with the whole of the cost of the 
A.F.S., which was formerly shared between central and local 
authorities, is being borne by the State. Fire-watching has 
also been tightened up. In August, by extending the Civil 
Defence Duties (Compulsory Enrolment) Order to all places 
where the Fire Prevention (Business Premises) Order is in 
force—that is, all industrial districts and most large towns— 
the Minister has made fire-watching either at home or at work, 
for a maximum of 48 hours a month, compulsory on all male 
citizens between the ages of 18 and 60 living in these districts. 
Moreover, provision is being made for proper training of the 
Fire Guard, as fire-watching parties are henceforward to be 
called. 

Other weaknesses disclosed by the winter and spring raids 
have prompted suggestions for a Ministry of Civil Defence, to 
take over all the civil defence functions at present shared among 
several departments. The supporters of this proposal have on 
their side the authority of the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure, which in its report on the A.R.P. services recom- 
mended further consideration of the possibility, and in any 
case greater delegation of authority to the Regional Commis- 
sioners. Hitherto the Regional Commissioner has been, 
generally speaking, only responsible directly for Ministry 
of Home Security matters; the Ministry of Health and other 
departments have their own regional staffs. The functions of 
the Regional Commissioner have, it is true, nominally included 
the co-ordination of the activities of all departments concerned 
with civil defence, and the Ministry of Health has delegated 
to him the responsibility for administering shelter welfare, 
first-aid posts and ambulance services ; but the regional officers 
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of these other Ministries remain actually responsible to their 
own overlords. 

Ina debate on the administration of civil defence the Govern- 
ment rejected the proposal for a single Ministry, and also the 
further recommendation that the administrative unit should 
be the region rather than the local authority. Nevertheless, 
regionalism has been gaining ground. The Regional Com- 
missioners are now to have two Deputy Commissioners, one 
primarily concerned with reorganisation and reconstruction 
after a raid, and the other with the new fire services—including 
the fire prevention arrangements made by householders, 
occupiers of business premises and owners of factories. Ex- 
perience alone can show whether the civil defence machinery 
has even now been adequately strengthened; nevertheless, 
a resumption of heavy raiding will not find central, regional 
and local authorities so unevenly prepared as they were in 
September 1939. 

Of purely civil measures in the last three months, the most 
important has been the extension of compulsory health and 
pensions insurance and workmen’s compensation to persons 
with incomes up to £420 a year, instead of the present {250 
and £350 respectively. This Bill is only an interim one; it does 
not really rectify the existing anomalies in sickness insurance, 
chief of which is the absence of any dependants’ allowances. 
In the meantime, the Government has established a committee 
under Sir William Beveridge to enquire into the whole of 
Britain’s social services, which will include a review of the 
measures necessary to complete a basic minimum of social 
security. Family allowances are obviously such a measure, and 
recommendations to the Government to introduce them have 
considerable support. But though the Government has not 
finally rejected the proposal, the trade unions are still opposed 
to it, for the old reason that their bargaining power on wages 
might thereby be adversely affected. 

Also in the non-war sphere comes the Government’s state- 
ment on colonial policy.* Little had been done in the year 

* See THE Rounp Taiz, No. 119, June 1940, p. 652. 
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since the Colonial Development and Welfare Act was passed 
because it was not felt that the sort of schemes envisaged 
would be practicable in war-time. Only in the West Indies, 
where conditions were admitted to be least satisfactory, was 
some progress made. In July, however, Lord Moyne an- 
nounced that colonial development would go forward as far 
as possible. The colonies are asked to submit schemes for 
development and welfare which, provided they do not involve 
imported materials and staff, will be financed out of the 
Colonial Development and Welfare Fund. Education, soil 
erosion, the switch-over of native agriculture from purely 
export crops to mixed farming, the provision of hospitals and 
other medical services, all of these are now within the scope of 
the Fund, and all are urgent problems. If schemes for solving 
them are actually put into effect, Great Britain will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that even in the middle of a great war 
the welfare of the dependent peoples was not forgotten. 


Great Britain, 
August 1941. 





CANADA 


I. WAR-TIME ADMINISTRATION 


HE distinguishing mark of Canadian endeavour in this 
war, as compared with that other twenty-five years ago, 

is of course the enormously increased stress upon economic 
activity, together with the far greater complexity of the de- 
mands made upon the Dominion’s civilian organisation. The 
relatively simple supplies which Canada contributed in the last 
war, such as foodstuffs, other raw materials and certain of the 
less elaborate forms of munitions, have been replaced in the 
present struggle by a multitude of divergent, intricate, and 
highly specialised products which Canada was at the outset ill- 
equipped to manufacture. The industry of the Dominion, 
therefore, has had to be geared up to meet this unprecedented 
and far-reaching demand, while in order to make this effective 
the whole Canadian economy has at the same time been adjusted 
and realigned to meet the altered conditions. The leadership in 
bringing about these comprehensive changes has necessarily 
been furnished by the Dominion Government, and the over- 
sight of these new functions has inevitably involved an 
enormous expansion in the administrative machinery at Ottawa. 
The Cabinet itself has met the increased demands made 
upon it without serious embarrassment. Two new portfolios, 
Munitions and Supply and National War Services, have been 
created, and the Department of National Defence has been en- 
larged into three main divisions, army, navy and air, each with 
a Minister at its head. Politically, the adaptability of the 
Cabinet has not been so evident. There has been a persistent 
demand in some quarters that the purely Liberal Ministry 
should be recast so as to include representatives from all 
political parties, and the Prime Minister has made occasional 
tentative advances in this direction. But the Parliamentary 
weakness of the other parties, their lack of outstanding men of 
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genuine administrative capacity, the constant Liberal civil war 
between the Prime Ministers of Canada and of Ontario, the 
absence of any overmastering enthusiasm for Mr. Mackenzie 
King as a national leader—these have combined to discourage 
any cabinet reconstruction on a large scale. There is, more- 
over, a general feeling throughout the Dominion that while 
the Cabinet may lack brilliance it does contain men of real 
ability, and that no other grouping is likely to add materially to 
what has been and continues to be a very substantial achieve- 
ment. 

The Canadian Cabinet has, moreover, shown a fair amount 
of administrative adaptability. It was quick to recognise that 
almost a score of members is in war-time too ponderous a body 
to discharge its functions adequately, and it therefore entrusted 
the general oversight of the war to a smaller group. This so- 
called War Committee is composed of ten Ministers, and while 
many of its decisions (particularly those of a formal nature) 
must be approved by the whole Cabinet, the presence of all 
the leading Ministers on the Committee makes such approval 
little more than routine. This body bears no likeness to Mr. 
Lloyd George’s War Cabinet of 1916-19; it is much larger, and 
the great bulk of its members have departmental duties to per- 
form. Mr. Mackenzie King, like Mr. Churchill, believes in 
retaining intact the close association between planning and 
practical administration, and thus the conception of a select 
cabinet of contemplation has never gained much headway at 
Ottawa. The Canadian War Committee has, however, followed 
Mr. Lloyd George’s example in appointing a Secretary, who 
arranges agenda, keeps minutes, informs Ministers of decisions 
taken, and generally systematises the business and accelerates 
its despatch. The Cabinet as a whole, although committed to 
the same idea by Order in Council, has not yet availed itself of 
this more businesslike procedure, a significant sign, no doubt, 
of the extent to which the War Committee has displaced its 
parent. One notable advance in the transaction of Cabinet 
business has, however, been made by the practice of consigning 
routine Orders in Council to a group of Ministers for pre- 
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liminary consideration. Inasmuch as the great bulk of the 
Orders come under this category, they can be subsequently 
approved en bloc (unless a Minister chooses to raise a question) 
without consuming the time of the entire Cabinet. 

Another labour-saving experiment was the creation, under 
the War Committee, of ten Cabinet sub-committees dealing 
with various topics such as internal security, wheat, fuel and 
power, legislation, public information, &c. While a few of 
these, such as the wheat sub-committee, have been moderately 
useful, the majority have tended to withdraw more and more 
into the background. Some have had little to do from the 
beginning. The one on public information had its work later 
taken over by the new Department of National War Services; 
others have had their functions absorbed by various boards or 
other agencies better adapted for the purpose. A much more 
successful device has been the establishment of a body of lead- 
ing civil servants, known as the Advisory Committee on 
Economic Policy, which works in close co-operation with and 
under the direction of the War Committee of the Cabinet. The 
Advisory Committee acts primarily as a clearing house and an 
investigating body. It collects information and makes pro- 
posals; and while it does little of an administrative nature itself, 
it endeavours to produce ideas and formulate plans for other 
bodies to carry out. The genuine need for this kind of 
work, and the imagination and knowledge which the members 
have been able to contribute, have resulted in making the 
Committee one of the most useful and creative bodies in the 
Dominion Government. 

The greatest expansion of government activity, outside the 
armed forces themselves, has occurred in Munitions and 
Supply, the department especially charged with war produc- 
tion. The growth here has been prodigious, for the Depart- 
ment, once launched upon its building programme, has not 
only steadily expanded what might be called its legitimate field, 
but has also by force of circumstances been compelled to 
branch out or to compel other departments to branch out into 
almost every sphere of economic activity. The necessity of 
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making financial arrangements with Great Britain, of arranging 
purchases from the United States, and of protecting Canadian 
exchange generally, has led for example to the establishment 
of the Foreign Exchange Control Board which, working in 
intimate co-operation with the Bank of Canada and the Depart- 
ment of Finance, supervises all monetary transactions with 
other countries. The expansion of production has also made 
unparalleled demands on the labour market, leading in turn to 
the establishment of training schools for the provision of skilled 
workmen, to special restrictions regarding strikes and lock- 
outs, and to the institution of such bodies as the National 
Labour Supply Council and the Labour Co-ordination Com- 
mittee, which are primarily designed to improve the relations 
between labour and capital and to apportion the supply of 
labour more effectively on a national scale. The growing 
scarcity of essential raw materials and necessities of life has 
resulted in many of these being placed under special controls 
applying regulations which are constantly tending to become 
more and more restrictive. In short, the work of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply has been so broad and so far- 
reaching that virtually every person and every economic 
activity in Canada have been affected in some way by its action. 

One unusual device employed by that Department to do a 
part of its work calls for special mention, namely, the so-called 
government corporation. This kind of organisation was used 
in mammoth shape in the United States during the last war, 
and is being even more extensively applied in that country at 
the present time. The government corporation is simply a 
quasi-departmental agency cast in corporation form. The stock 
of the company is held by the Dominion Government, and the 
latter appoints the president and board of directors, who are 
held responsible to the Minister of Munitions and Supply. The 
Government audits the books, and the operations of the 
company are subject to Treasury control. The president and 
directors are, however, virtual masters in their own house, and 
are expected to use their powers with almost complete free- 
dom; indeed, one great purpose of the scheme is to enable the 
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officers to operate without the usual trammels of departmental 
regulations and procedure. 

There are at present no less than eleven of these corpora- 
tions in Canada. They may make war equipment of a very 
special kind, or buy and maintain large stocks of rubber for the 
national needs, or supervise the construction of airplanes, or 
deal with the housing of war factory workers, or be concerned, 
as several are, with matters so secret that virtually nothing 
about them has yet been made public. It is difficult at this stage 
to judge of the success of the corporations, for the Govern- 
ment has kept most of their operations obscured in mystery; 
but the creation in recent months of two new ones would 
certainly indicate that the Department still has confidence in 
them. On the surface at least (and few people have been 
allowed to see more) they seem to possess little merit save, 
perhaps, as temporary expedients. The secrecy which accom- 
panies much of their activity is assuredly no virtue, and indeed 
it becomes a danger when it is combined with an almost com- 
plete absence of ministerial control. The freedom given to 
each management may permit the industrialist to be somewhat 
happier in his work, but similar results are obtainable under 
adequate departmental devolution which could make allow- 
ances for emergency conditions. The speedy parcelling out of 
awkward problems which the corporation has rendered possible 
gave, it is true, temporary relief to the Minister of Munitions 
and Supply; but the loud complaints about one of the corpora- 
tions, Federal Aircraft Limited, illustrate the futility of trying 
to escape problems permanently by burying them. It is 
evident that an alert, well-managed corporation will probably 
give most satisfactory results, but there seems to be little 
assurance that the lethargic or inefficient one will be brought 
to task by the Minister with anything like the same promptness 
that obtains under more orthodox organisation. 

One of the earliest agencies to be set up at Ottawa was the 
War-time Prices and Trade Board, created on September 3, 
1939. It is supposed “to provide safeguards under war con- 
ditions against any undue enhancement in the prices of food, 
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fuel and other necessaries of life, and to ensure an adequate 
supply and equitable distribution of such commodities”. Its 
five members are all senior civil servants whose departmental 
activity has been in fields somewhat related to the work of the 
Board, and they are assisted by a secretary and an economic 
adviser who are university economists with experience in 
government administration. The powers of the Board are 
comprehensive : it may investigate and demand any information 
from the manufacturers or dealers concerned; it may itself buy 
or sell any of the necessaries of life or it may decide the amount 
of such commodities which any person may hold; it may fix 
prices and control imports and exports—the more sweeping of 
these powers requiring the approval of the Governor in 
Council. 

The Board exercises much of its control through Adminis- 
trators who have been appointed to supervise special fields. 
These are now six in number—wool, sugar, hides and leather, 
coal, rents and oils (animal, fish and vegetable). The Ad- 
ministrators are not experts in regard to their respective 
commodities, but each has the assistance of a Technical 
Adviser to furnish special information. This emphasis on non- 
technical administration has been a deliberate policy of the 
Board, which has tried to obtain thereby—not without success 
—an unbiased judgment, a freedom from trade particularism 
and favouritism, and a fresh approach to administrative pro- 
blems. The Administrators work under the general direction 
of the Board and are responsible to it, the Board being in turn 
responsible to the Minister of Labour. 

The Board and the Administrators have done valuable work 
in ensuring adequate supplies and in regulating the prices of 
the essential commodities under their jurisdiction. An early 
wool scarcity, for example, was overcome by a number of 
emergency regulations, and the price is now kept at a reason- 
able level by arranging for adequate quantities and co-ordinat- 
ing all purchases through the Wool Administrator, who also 
allocates certain special kinds of wool, which are comparatively 
scarce, among the different manufacturers. The Sugar Ad- 
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ministrator, by taking prompt measures at the outbreak of 
the war, was able to overcome a buying panic; he is now the 
sole importer of sugar into Canada. The Coal Administrator, 
by a system of licensing for all producers, importers and dis- 
tributors, combined with regular reports from dealers, keeps 
a constant watch on supplies, and has exercised a further 
salutary effect on prices by helping to bring about wage agree- 
ments in some of the mines and maintaining competitive con- 
ditions among the retailers. 

Generally speaking the Board has endeavoured, in most 
instances with gratifying results, to control prices indirectly 
through organising supply, rather than to maintain supply by 
means of price manipulation. The latter policy, however, has 
occasionally been used if circumstances suggested its advisa- 
bility ; for example, a shortage of cod-liver oil was overcome by 
deliberately allowing the price paid for cod livers to soar in 
order to induce the fishermen to conserve the supply. A 
further function of the Board has been the investigation of 
complaints regarding such abuses as hoarding and unfair 
prices, and these enquiries, together with the actual and 
threatened use of its great powers, have doubtless had a whole- 
some influence in eliminating many undesirable practices. 

The War-time Prices and Trade Board was called into being 
as a guardian of the consumers’ interests. It does not, however, 
by any means monopolise the field, for various other bodies, 
such as the Bacon Board, the Dairy Products Board, the Apple 
Board, the Canned Lobster Control and the Wheat Board (to 
say nothing of the British Ministry of Food and certain pro- 
vincial authorities) also have a substantial share in influencing 
prices and in marketing and regulating supplies, 

A somewhat different though allied purpose—that of secur- 
ing vital war materials for the Government in its capacity as 
a producer—has been entrusted to another group, the mem- 
bers of the War-time Industries Control Board. Eight com- 
prehensive services and commodities have each been placed 
under officials known as Controllers—timber, steel, machine 
tools and machinery, power and electrical equipment, metals 
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other than iron and steel, oil, ship construction and repairs, 
and motor vehicles. These Controllers, who are responsible 
to the Minister of Munitions and Supply, are expected to 
assist the Department (in the words of the Minister himself): 

to examine into, organise, mobilise and conserve the resources of 
Canada contributory to munitions of war, and the sources of their 
supply; to explore, estimate and provide for the fulfilment of the 
needs, present and prospective, of the Government and community 
in respect thereto; and to take steps to mobilise, conserve and co- 
ordinate all economic and industrial facilities in respect of munitions 
of war and supplies and defence projects. 


To this end each Controller has been given very extensive 
powers within his field: he may investigate premises and 
records; he may buy, sell, and store the commodities under his 
jurisdiction; he may take possession of the means of produc- 
tion, storage and transport of those commodities; he may fix 
prices and issue licences for doing business. The Controllers 
together compose the War-time Industries Control Board; but 
the work of the members in their collective capacity has been 
slight and has been completely overshadowed by the separate 
activities of its members. 

The Controllers present an interesting contrast in at least 
two respects to the Administrators who operate under the 
War-time Prices and Trade Board. The Administrators do not 
themselves compose the supervisory Board but carry out the 
general policies which it determines, although there can be no 
doubt but that they do to a material degree aid in the formula- 
tion of those policies. The War-time Industries Control Board, 
on the other hand, is simply the Controllers sitting together as 
a body, and its function is primarily co-ordination rather than 
direction. The second difference lies in the background of the 
men themselves. The Administrators, as previously stated, 
have no technical training for their work, but the Controllers 
have in many instances been chosen from the particular 
industry which they are supposed to direct. The advantage 
of the latter policy is obviously the intimate and specialised 
knowledge which the Controller can bring to his task; but this 
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benefit may well be more than offset by other factors. The 
possible conflict between the interests of the Government and 
those of the particular trade, the narrowness of view which 
usually accompanies a lifetime devoted to one occupation, the 
danger of jealousy and favouritism as between different com- 
panies within the industry which is being made subject to the 
control—these are fundamental difficulties implicit in a situa- 
tion which places a person, trained in a special field, in what 
is virtually complete charge of that field. 

The war-time administration at Ottawa presents two other 
interesting features worthy of comment: the use which has 
been made of business men, and the part played by the upper 
group of civil servants. The phenomenal expansion of many 
branches, particularly in the Department of Munitions and 
Supply, has naturally led to an enormous demand for men 
which the peace-time organisation was quite unable to satisfy. 
In many instances the obvious and, indeed, the only place to 
obtain the necessary personnel was the business world, and a 
large number of “‘dollar-a-year” men and others were brought 
to the capital and given positions of varying importance. The 
results have been on the whole satisfactory; but they have not 
been without their instructive and even amusing side, for many 
of those who took part in this invasion confidently expected to 
transform government administration by the sweeping intro- 
duction of superior business methods. These latter hopes and 
the certainty which accompanied them have gradually been 
dissipated, although a number of Canadian newspapers still 
write in glowing terms of what a “business administration” 
could do in certain circumstances. In Ottawa, however, the 
“captain of industry” is learning that the catch-as-catch-can 
methods of private enterprise are not entirely applicable to a 
government service. He has begun to appreciate, albeit dimly, 
that something can be said in favour of red tape and formal 
procedures; he is reaching the point where he will admit 
reluctantly that the circuitous approach may on occasion prove 
ina democracy to be the most direct. At the same time there 
can be no doubt that the impact of the business hustlers has had 
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its beneficial effect in arousing and stimulating the deliberate 
and more phlegmatic temperament of the permanent staff. 

The strain of war-time administration has also revealed in 
most gratifying fashion the excellent quality of the Canadian 
civil servants, particularly of those in the upper classifications. 
The last war made comparatively modest demands on the 
permanent officials, and it is safe to assert that had the latter 
been asked to assume the tremendous burdens carried by the 
present staff they would have been quite unable to bear the 
load. Reform in the service was not generally established 
until 1918, and the country is only recently beginning to reap 
the benefit of the steady infiltration of ability which has been 
taking place for over twenty years. There is now in Ottawa a 
pool of live-minded, adaptable, well-trained officials who can 
be called upon for any emergency work and can be relied upon 
to do a thoroughly competent job. When the administrative 
history of the Canadian war effort is finally reviewed, the 
people of the Dominion will appreciate, as few have yet 
appreciated, the great debt they owe to the integrity and 
intelligence of the permanent civil service. 


II. Economic EFFECts oF WAR 


HE outbreak of war found the economic position of 

Canada much improved over that of the worst point of 
the depression but still far from “full employment”—however 
defined. The general level of economic activity was lower 
than in the peak recovery year of 1937, but the national 
income* was the highest since pre-depression years. Unem- 
ployment in 1939, according to the official figures, stood 
at 332,000, or 12 per cent. of the working force; this 
contrasts with 245,000 (or 9 per cent.) in 1937. In the opinion 
of some, the official figures are far too low and do not indicate 


* The Bank of Nova Scotia estimates the national income thus: 
1935 . $3,464,000,000 1939 ; $4,376,000,000 
1936 A $3,759,000,000 1940 ‘ $4,950,000,000 
1937 ‘ $4,162,000,000 1941 : $53 50,000,000 
1938 : $4,13 2,000,000 
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the true situation. In the first place, they do not allow for the 
drift of wage-earners back to agriculture; some unemployed 
workers became subsistence farmers, fully employed but at a 
very low return. Secondly, the calculations based on the total 
working force do not allow for the new would-be workers 
who had reached the age for entering industry but for whom 
there was no place. In many cases these youths simply stayed 
at home as dependants, or on the farm where they could be 
employed but at virtually no return. For these and other 
reasons, it is argued that the unemployed working force in 
Canada must have been at least 700,000 at the outbreak of war. 

The amount of idle industrial capacity is even more difficult 
to assess, but there was definite unemployment of this charac- 
ter in 1939, although it varied greatly from field to field. 
Shipyards were practically idle at the beginning of the war, 
the iron and steel industry was not more than half employed, 
and there was also idle capacity in the construction industry, 
the automotive industry and elsewhere. On the other hand, 
power sources were fairly well utilised, while the mining field 
was exceedingly active. Agriculture had improved, particu- 
larly in the cattle and dairy sections, but the grain-growing 
areas were still depressed. In Saskatchewan, drought and low 
wheat prices contributed to a situation which was decidedly 
bad. 

The almost full recovery in exports which had occurred by 
1937 did not have the anticipated stimulating effects on 
Canadian economy. This was mainly because there had been 
a substantial shift in the composition of these exports, par- 
ticularly from agricultural to mining products. The value of 
agricultural produce exported was less than half of the 1928 
level, while that of mining and similar enterprises had in- 
creased in about the same proportion. Thus, while the volume 
of exports recovered, it did not correct the maladjustment in 
the wheat-growing areas, and it failed to bring a proportionate 
revival of imports, particularly of capital goods. This was 
how it came about that Canada entered the war with many 
of her economic resources and men unemployed, and with an 
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acute problem of agricultural relief in the wheat-growing 
districts. 

It was not until late in 1939 and early in 1940 that the extent 
of the economic demands to be made upon Canada began to 
emerge, and there was little difficulty in the first nine months of 
the war about meeting these calls. Certain military goods 
and machines were of course scarce, but most requirements 
wete for foods and raw materials. After the Norwegian 
campaign, the change in the British Government and the fall 
of France, the situation was transformed. Not only did the 
nature of the demand for Canadian products alter, but a very 
great expansion was planned for Canadian industry. 

Although some of the slack in manufacturing capacity was 
utilised for producing a variety of commodities and supplies 
for military purposes, Canadian industrial equipment with 
some exceptions was not of a character which in general 
could be turned to account for armaments and explosives. 
Accordingly the programme envisaged in the spring of 1940 
required that new plants should be constructed and new 
machinery obtained and installed. The plants could mostly 
be planned to use domestic resources, but the equipment had 
to be obtained elsewhere, in the main from the United States. 

From almost the beginning of this expansion, it was the 
policy of the Government to own all new plant and equipment 
of a specifically war-time character. Some of the latter was 
leased to private manufacturers and used on their premises, 
but accounting systems were devised to keep it segregated. 
In the few cases where private enterprise purchased the 
equipment, special arrangements were made for the amortisa- 
tion of it and for dealing with problems of corporate taxation. 
The Government has in fact directly financed at least nine- 
tenths of the war-time expansion of plant and equipment. 
Some was for the Canadian Government, some for the British 
Government, and a good part on joint account. Most of the 
new plants arranged for under this programme are just now 
beginning to come into production, and it will probably be 
the end of the year before any sizable volume of output will 
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accrue. They cover such a range as aircraft, machine-guns, 
explosives, artillery, bombs, mines and tanks, all products 
which were practically never manufactured in Canada before. 

One of the main problems which faced the Government 
was that of a labour policy under war conditions. In 1939 
there were about 2,400,000 persons in employment other than 
agriculture; between that time and the spring of 1941 the 
figure increased by over 350,000. During the first twenty 
months of the war the Canadian index of employment in all 
industries rose by nearly 18 per cent., though this of course 
shows great variation when broken down into the component 
groups. Increases in wages and earnings have been much 
more general in war industries than elsewhere. There was 
little evidence in the early months of the war of a consistent 
labour policy, but by the beginning of 1941 the Dominion 
Government had adopted a programme of training labour 
for war industries. Quite naturally the first bottle-necks in 
labour supply showed up in those industries which require 
skilled and semi-skilled workmen. The shortage of skilled 
labour is due, of course, partly to reduced training during 
the depression, partly to the increase in the demand from 
war industries, and partly to the need for skilled tradesmen 
in the army, 

The general policy recently formulated by the Government 
is that of freezing wages at the highest level which existed 
between 1926 and December 1940. This does not, however, 
rule out the possibility of greater earnings, because the 
Government has included a plan of flat-rate bonuses based 
on increases in the cost of living. For example, for each one 
per cent. increase in the cost of living index a flat bonus of 
25 cents per week may be added to the wage. The lower wage 
groups gain relatively, because in their case the flat-rate 
addition means a greater proportionate increase. The object 
of the policy is, of course, to avoid a spiral inflation through 
wages, but it may be queried if it will be successful unless the 
enforcement machinery is particularly effective. 

Although there have been a number of industrial disputes, 
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strikes have not been widespread. This is.doubtless due in 
part to the reluctance of labour to resort to drastic action 
under war conditions, but in the main to the use of the 
Industrial Disputes Investigation Act. Under ordinary con- 
ditions, this Act applies only in certain industries when the 
employers and employees ask for an ad hoc Board of Con- 
ciliation. The report of the Board was not enforceable, but 
carried considerable weight. The Government has extended 
the use of the Act so that now a strike is illegal in any industry 
engaged in the production of war supplies of any kind until 
a Board of Conciliation has made a report; and, generally, 
labour has found the procedure very satisfactory. Recently 
the Department of Labour has announced the appointment 
of a standing conciliation body which will endeavour to iron 
out disputes even before a formal board is set up. 

The necessary goods and services for the Canadian armed 
forces and war effort must come from five main sources : addi- 
tional production, reduced personal consumption, reduced 
investment in new capital, depletion of existing capital and 
foreign borrowings. Up to the present, foreign borrowings 
have been ni/ because there is in effect no place to borrow. 
This does not mean that outside sources of supply are not 
important. The United States has been a tremendous factor 
in the Canadian industrial expansion, for the reason that 
Canadian industry is technologically an offshoot of American, 
and the demand for additional equipment is passed on to the 
American economy. Consequently, when added industrial 
expansion was required in Canada, most of the machine tools, 
machines and equipment were obtained in the United States. 

The depletion of existing capital is a slow source of goods 
and services, and has not yet contributed much to the Canadian 
war effort. It is capable of doing something. Reduced invest- 
ment in new capital goods has happened in some places, and 
there have been few, if any, corporate securities offered for 
public sale. But at the same time private investment has been 
going on in some directions, and it is doubtful if any net 
benefit has come from this source as yet. However, early in 
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1941 all commercial and industrial expansion was made sub- 
ject to government licence, and there will be a greater effort 
to see that no capital is put to non-essential uses. 

So far the main source of new production has been from 
idle resources. Shipbuilding facilities are fully engaged; the 
steel industry is fully employed and expanding its capacity. 
The army, navy and air force have enlisted about 300,000 
men. Now that the Dominion’s economy is approaching 
somewhere near full employment, further war expansion can 
no longer be met in that manner with its beneficent effects. 
Over a period of time, reduction in consumption should be 
the main source of fresh power. Little has come from here 
as yet. Consumption has increased since the war started and 
still appears to be doing so. Retail sales generally are still 
expanding and are well above last year’s figures, though auto- 
mobile sales showed a recession for May. Reduction in 
consumption over a much wider field is essential before long. 

The broad implications of the economic impact of the war 
can be judged from the scope and nature of the Government’s 
fiscal and financial measures. Before the war it was estimated 
that government—federal, provincial and municipal—spent 25 
to 30 per cent. of the whole national income. This included 
expenditures, heavy at times, for urban and agricultural relief. 
In the first two years of the war it is estimated that govern- 
ment will have spent at least 40 per cent. of the national in- 
come. Actual war expenditure is probably greater than the 
apparent difference in the two periods because of the reduc- 
tion in certain classes of non-war expenditures. The Canadian 
National Railways deficit, unemployment relief and agricul- 
tural relief, as well as lessened provincial and municipal 
expenditures, account for most of this, although the increase 
in wheat expenditure reduces the net gain. 

The federal budget presented in February 1941 for the 
fiscal year ending March 31, 1942, provided for a maximum 
war expenditure (including the Empire Air Training Plan) 
of $1,450,000,000 and a non-war expenditure of $470,000,000 
—a total of $1,920,000,000. If the provincial and municipal 
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expenditure of (say) $550,000,000 is added, then all govern- 
ments will spend nearly $2,500,000,000, which is probably 
between 45 and 50 per cent. of the national income. This, 
however, is not the whole picture, for the Canadian Govern- 
ment must in addition provide large credits for British pur- 
chases in Canada, though some portion of these will of course 
be covered by imports and some by the repatriation of Cana- 
dian securities. Although it is clearly the intended policy of 
the Government to relate the increased war taxation to the 
increase in the national income, and discussion of the matter 
has taken place on this basis, it is sometimes forgotten that 
the national income is an aggregate and that aggregates hide 
much that is relevant. It may be questioned if the increases 
in the national income have increased taxable capacity to a 
proportionate extent. 

Since the outbreak of war, taxes have been raised on tobacco, 
malt, carbonic acid (for soft drinks), cosmetics, sugar, auto- 
mobiles and similar commodities, and a war exchange tax of 
10 per cent. has been placed on imports. The personal income 
tax has been raised three times, so that it is now quite severe 
on the intermediate incomes ($2,000-$10,000). In addition, a 
national defence tax of 5 per cent. has been imposed on single 
people with incomes between $660 and $1,200, and of 7 per 
cent. on incomes over $1,200; on married persons with 
incomes over $1,200 the tax is 5 per cent. The corporate 
income tax was increased to 18 per cent., and an excess profits 
tax imposed so that 75 per cent. of profits over the base (pre- 
war) years is taken. As a flat minimum of 22 per cent., excess 
or no excess, is enforced, the corporation income tax really 
Operates at 4o per cent., with the excess tax in addition to that. 
The Dominion has also invaded the succession duty field with 
a moderate levy superimposed on the existing provincial 
duties. New taxes have been placed on amusements, and a 
duty of 3 cents per gallon on gasoline, both previously pro- 
vincial fields. 

It is quite clear that while some business incomes will be 
larger, corporate incomes generally, after taxation, will not; 
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the reports of the larger companies now coming out indicate 
this. The personal income tax has been most sharply raised 
on the middle class, whose incomes have not increased. Some 
of the taxation on this group will be met out of capital 
rather than by reduced consumption, and one of its purposes 
thus defeated. Agricultural income is practically untouched 
in the war taxation. Gasoline, sugar and a few minor duties 
may affect it, but the bulk of the extra taxation is on urban 
income. It is true that agricultural incomes are relatively low 
and have not increased much; even so, the relative position 
of the agriculturist is better than before the war. The bulk 
of the increase in the national income has gone to re-employed 
and newly-employed persons whose taxable capacity will not be 
high. In breaking down the estimated increase in the national 
income for 1940 the Minister of Finance divided it as follows: 
Wages and salaries. : ; é $348,000,000 
Investment income . ; . : $26,000,000 
Individual enterprise—agricultural $3,000,000 
_ a other ; : $22,000,000 
Military pay and allowances ‘ ; $1 58,000,000 
There is therefore a certain speciousness in the discussions 
on taxation and the national income. Under the cover of 
ageregates a redistribution of income is going on, a redistri- 
bution with considerable social significance. 

There have been some price rises, due in part to taxes and 
the exchange position, but on the whole they have been 
moderate. The index number of wholesale prices, which stood 
at 73 and 78 in August and September 1939, was slightly over 
90 by mid-1941. The cost of living index shows similar 
moderate change; rentals have of course been pegged in many 
cities and towns. The main reason for this price stability is 
that the increase in incomes has so far been met with a larger 
flow of goods, but now that full employment is close at hand 
that may not continue, and in fact there are disquieting signs 
already. A great deal depends upon the American situation, 
for even with exchange and other restrictions the effect of 
American prices on Canada is still important. 
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Thus, to sum up, in the first two years of war unemploy- 
ment has virtually disappeared, old and new factories are in 
active production, new armament plants are being established 
and there is a general air of “busyness” that seems closely 
akin to the boom days. On the other hand, taxation has in- 
creased to an extent never before seen by North Americans, 
some few products (especially aluminium ware) have vanished 
while others are growing scarce, and the community is be- 
coming dimly aware that the “cost of living” is rising. Canada 
has begun the establishment of administrative machinery— 
still quantitatively and in some cases qualitatively inadequate 
for the ultimate job—which will make for the transfer from 
a peace to a war economy with all its controls. But while 
more can yet be obtained out of idle resources, the bulk of 
further production must come from restriction in other kinds 
of production and the transfer of those resources to war 
purposes. 

This is how it comes about that the full significance of the 
war in its economic sense is still to be realised by the country. 


The extent to which it can meet the problems of cutting 
consumption, diverting resources, maintaining prices and 
avoiding inflation depends upon its administrative techniques. 
The programme of the Canadian Government is probably 
more ambitious than most Canadians yet see, and will require 
all the ability and ingenuity available if it is to be carried out 
with reasonable success. 


Canada, 
July 1941. 





AUSTRALIA 


I. GREECE AND AFTER 


OPES were disappointed in Australia as elsewhere by 

the failure of the Greek campaign, for, though the 
superiority of the German army in numbers and equipment 
is now generally appreciated, the nature of the ground made it 
not unreasonable to expect that the advance could be rendered 
slow and excessively costly. With a little luck it even seemed 
possible that British forces might retain a foothold indefinitely 
in the southern extremity of the peninsula, thus developing 
a new Balkan Peninsular War. 

These quickly proved to be vain illusions, and the war 
suddenly became a vividly personal affair to many people in 
Australia to whom Norway and Dunkirk had been remote 
events, of great consequence, it is true, but difficult to visualise 
at this distance. As the army began to fall back from the 
northern frontier a growing sense of anxiety was evident, 
tempered with pride in the performance of the Australian 
troops. Although details were lacking, it soon became clear 
that our forces were steadily being pushed back, and the 
decision to evacuate came as no surprise. 

News was scanty for some days, and the public remained 
in a state of suspense while waiting to hear how many had 
escaped. When it became clear that Germany had proved 
much too strong, curiosity was aroused to know what the 
odds of men and material had been in Greece. Stories that 
came through of the holocausts inflicted upon the Germans 
in the passes and the success of our forces in maintaining 
contact and frustrating the efforts of the enemy to cut them 
to pieces convinced Australia that the fighting quality of her 
men left nothing to be desired. This naturally led to the seeking 
of other reasons for the defeat, and to queries whether the 
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planning of the expedition, the forces put into Greece and 
the strength of equipment had been adequate to give any 
reasonable hope of success at the outset. 

At this time, one or two newspapers in Sydney began to 
hold a premature post mortem. In their editorials and in the 
presentation of their news they suggested that the Greek 
campaign had been a fiasco, that the Australian forces had 
been used as the result of a British decision and without 
proper consultation with the Australian authorities, and that 
military considerations and the possible consequences for the 
troops engaged had been subordinated by the British Govern- 
ment to political motives. These suggestions, coming at a 
time when definite news was scarce, had a perceptible effect 
in heightening the anxiety of the public. More thoughtful 
persons resented such comment, which they considered to be 
ill-judged and irresponsible. At the least, it was obviously 
premature and was based on incomplete information. 

Naturally, as the facts of the campaign emerged, there was 
much discussion over the wisdom, from the military point of 
view, of having engaged the enemy in Greece with the forces 
available. Some felt that men and equipment should have 
been held back for the defence of Palestine and Egypt, while 
others contended that this was merely wisdom after the event, 
that the decision had been the right one at the time, and 
that, in any case, the enemy had been made to pay dearly for 
his victory. Whatever opinion might be held on strategic 
grounds, however, it was generally agreed that honour com- 
pelled us to do all we could in aiding Greece. 

There was, therefore, a feeling of strong resentment when 
it was learned that the comments of a small section of the 
Australian press had been cabled abroad and been seized upon 
for Axis propaganda. The acting Prime Minister, Mr. 
Fadden, spoke of the “insidious and harmful statements 
emanating from a section of the Sydney press”, and said that 
the Government possessed evidence that “a wholly wrong 
and most unfortunate impression had been conveyed over- 
seas”. The indignation of the public was voiced by the 
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Melbourne Hera/d, which demanded that Mr. Fadden should 
be specific in naming the offending papers. 


There could be no more serious charge (said the Hera/d) than that 
statements have wilfully or carelessly been cabled out of Australia 
misrepresenting facts and public opinion in a manner damaging to 
the Empire’s cause. . .. The message apparently contained passages 
which entirely misrepresented the discussions that had arisen. 


Mr. Fadden’s sharp reprimand and the fact that such com- 
ment as the above met with general approval caused the 
offending papers to drop their criticism, which would have 
been insignificant except for the lamentable impression 
created abroad. Political leaders took pains to deny explicitly 
any suggestion that Australia was not whole-heartedly and 
entirely behind Great Britain. The acting Prime Minister 
stated that the Australian people were proud to be associated 
with British and Greek troops in the Balkan sector of war. 
Even if this particular operation did not achieve the success 
desired, it could not be emphasised too strongly that Australia 
was fighting the war as one of an Empire team. The Opposi- 
tion leader, Mr. Curtin, also said that “Australia and the 


workers of Australia are united in their determination to give 
their all in the war that has been forced upon us”. 

Trades union leaders as well as political Labour men have 
been emphatic in their support of the British cause. 


The organised trades unions of Australia (declared Mr. R. A. 
King, Vice-President of the Australian Council of Trades Unions 
and Secretary of the Labour Council of New South Wales, in a 
broadcast) stand shoulder to shoulder with the workers of Britain 
in defiance of the Fascist terror and in their determination to prevent 
it from blotting freedom out of our civilisation. In the first place, 
the trades union membership shares with the rest of the community 
an honest and simple loyalty. It is a loyalty to traditions and the 
democratic freedom of Australia as an integral part of the British 


Commonwealth of Nations. We know no other loyalty. And we 
want no other. 


There can be no doubt of the determination of the general 
public to hasten war preparations as a means of playing the 
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fullest possible part in the war in the Middle East, Malaya or 
wherever it might be necessary. The Greek disaster acted as 
a spur, and the public attitude at the time of the evacuation 
was well summed up by Mr. Menzies, who was in the United 
States. 


I would say (he declared) that all that happened in reference to 
the Greek campaign was that people were asking questions about 
it, and they only wanted to get facts. That a man want facts is no 
indication of dissension. 


There has, however, been some evidence of a desire for a 
closer liaison between the Governments of Australia and 
Great Britain on questions of war strategy. Many Australians, 
who do not for one moment question the principle of a cen- 
tralised command with full power to dispose of Dominion 
forces, still feel that Australia should have a more adequate 
voice when the decisions are being made. So far, no one has 
put forward any generally accepted proposal as to how this 
might be achieved. The suggestion that Mr. Menzies might 
remain in London evoked no very great enthusiasm. It was 
felt, on the one hand, that he could ill be spared from the 
control of affairs at home and, on the other hand, he is re- 
garded in Labour circles as being too compliant to suggestions 
or requests from Britain. 

Renewed demands for a national government followed the 
evacuation, for an increasing number of persons felt that there 
was no time to devote to party matters and that more drive 
was needed in munitions production. Most of the daily papers 
pressed the matter in their editorials, and at the end of April 
Mr. Fadden officially renewed the Government’s offer to 
Labour of an all-party administration. He emphasised that 
his only purpose was that of finding the best possible way of 
governing Australia in the war. 


It is my belief (he declared), and I know it is the belief of the 
Prime Minister, that this purpose can best be served by all parties 
coming together with a complete unity of purpose in the prosecution 
of the war. No party is asked to sink its political identity, but all 
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parties are earnestly asked to subordinate immediate political con- 
siderations to the gigantic task we have ahead of us. 


This offer was not accepted. The comment of Mr. Makin, a 
member of the War Council and Secretary of the Federal 
Labour Caucus, indicated the attitude of the Labour party. 


Nothing would so hopelessly divide Labour and this nation (he 
said) as the adoption of such a project. It is Labour’s criticism and 
suggestions that have helped to stimulate national effort. To incor- 
porate the present Labour leaders in a National Government would 
be likely to deprive them of the right to speak for a unified industrial 
and political movement. 


Undoubtedly the War Council has performed valuable ser- 
vices, particularly in the smoothing of industrial difficulties, 
and in such questions as dilution of labour and the speeding 
up of the arbitration and conciliation system to make the - 
more frequent adjustments necessary in war-time. But it is 
neither fish nor flesh. Some matters are discussed in the 
Council and then referred to the Cabinet for the final decision, 
but sometimes the Cabinet may desire to make substantial 
amendments and will refer the subject back to the Council. 
Thus each body may go over the ground several times before 
all is settled. On the important question of the Greek cam- 
paign, however, it was subsequently revealed that the Govern- 
ment had taken the decision to send Australian troops from 
North Africa to Greece without consulting the War Council, 
which was informed of the decision afterwards. Mr. Fadden 
maintained that the matter was essentially one for the Cabinet, 
as it was one of “high policy”. Since the entire executive 
power still resides with the Cabinet on all matters, it is difficult 
for anyone to say what should or should not be referred to 
the War Council. The Council at present consists of the 
Prime Minister, the Treasurer and the Ministers for the Navy 
and the Army, representing the Government, and the Leader 
of the Opposition, the Deputy Leader and three prominent 
Labour members, Mr. Makin, Mr. Beasley and Dr. Evatt, 
representing the Opposition. 
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II. State ELeEcrIions 


LECTIONS have been held recently in three States. In 

Queensland and South Australia the status quo was pte- 
served; the Labour administration of Mr. Forgan Smith was 
returned in Queensland for its fourth successive term, all 
Ministers being elected with big majorities. The Playford 
Government received strong support in South Australia, and 
won 21 seats in a House of 39. Labour won 11 seats as against 
9 in the old Parliament, and only 7 Independents were re- 
turned. Independents previously had held 12 seats, which 
gave them the balance of power. 

A sweeping victory over the United Australia Party-United 
Country Party Government of New South Wales has been 
won by Labour. The Government had held office since 1932, 
and the public, though not greatly interested in the State 
election, was in a mood to respond to Labour’s promise of a 
more vigorous administration. Between the platforms of 
Mr. Mair, the defeated Premier, and Mr. McKell, the leader 
of the official Labour party, there was not a great deal of 
difference. Each outlined a long list of public works and 
social services; each promised the utmost support to the 
Commonwealth Government in the war. Mr. Mair empha- 
sised, however, that his proposals for works were tentative 
and would be carried out only so far as was found possible 
without interfering with war activities. His election slogan, 
“Beat Germany First”, was resented by Mr. McKell for its 
implication that Labour did not take the war sufficiently 
seriously. 

We know truly (he declared) that the fight against Fascism is our 
fight. The first attack Hitler made was not on the wealthy, but on 
the trades unionists, on free speech and on the right to worship. 
They are the very things that are fundamental to Labour. 

He accused Mr. Mair’s Government of delays and lack of 
drive and promised a more energetic prosecution of war 
preparations, including such matters as air raid precau- 
tions and shipbuilding, and-more effective support for the 
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Commonwealth. Mr. McKell’s party gained 5 4 seats, the United 
Australia Party 15, United Country Party 12, and Indepen- 
dents 9. A feature of the election was the complete failure 
of the extreme radical wing of New South Wales Labour, 
which contested a number of seats but failed to win one. 
This party’s platform included immediate recall of Australian 
troops and naval units “in view of the increasing gravity of 
the situation in the Pacific”. Other proposals were the repeal 
of Commonwealth national security regulations and repudia- 
tion of bond interest. 


III. Munition DELays 


LL recent developments have increased the importance 
attached by the Australian public to war production, and 
Opposition criticism has been directed at the slowness of the 
Federal Government in fully utilising all available resources 
for war. Dr. Evatt and Mr. Beasley, Labour members of the 
War Council, issued a joint statement expressing their grave 
concern, not only over the admitted shortcomings in the 


munitions programme, but more particularly at the attitude 
of “hush-hush with which the munitions administration is 
attempting to silence helpful criticism”. They attacked “‘in- 
competence” in the supply of raw materials and in the use of 
all plants for war work, and inefficient use of man-power. 
Valuable plants and skill, they said, were still being absorbed 
in luxury industries. 

Supporters of the Government, although they did not deny 
that a great deal remained to be done in organising munitions 
production, retorted that Dr. Evatt and Mr. Beasley would be 
rendering better service by joining the Cabinet and assuming 
executive power to remedy the things of which they com- 
plained, than by their present rdle of critics. Many plants 
have been offered to the munitions authorities which have 
not been suitable or capable of turning out work of the 
necessary precision for modern armament, calling as it does 
not only for the appropriate machines and the right degree 
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of skill, but for an intense effort which must be continually 
fostered and encouraged. It is probable that these plants 
offered are quite useless for munitions work, but that many 
of them could be put to some secondary useful purpose. The 
organisation so to use them does not yet exist, because the 
urgent task of munitions production has been up to the present 
engaging the authorities to the exclusion of secondary matters. 

There have been disappointments in the munitions pro- 
gramme. Measured by peace-time standards, the industrial 
achievement has been worthy of all praise for the manner in 
which new and unfamiliar processes have been established 
and brought into full operation in record time, and for the 
high rate of production, often three or four times the designed 
capacity, given by some of the plants. In a recent statement 
Mr. Fadden said that the Commonwealth Ordnance Factory, 
which is at present the main source of supply for guns, had 
made a record by producing 3-7-inch anti-aircraft guns ten 
months after blue prints and manufacturing data had been 
received from England. The output from one shop was three 
times as great as originally planned and would be further 
increased. Since June 1940, the output of cordite from the 
original Government Explosives Factory had been doubled 
and that of T.N.T. trebled, and a new group of factories had 
been established in South Australia. Further important addi- 
tions to explosives and chemical capacity were being made in 
other States. The Commonwealth Ammunition Factory was 
producing every type of cartridge case from two-pounder to 
4-inch; new plant at the factory was mainly of Australian 
manufacture. A large increase in output of small arms and 
ammunition had also been secured. He added that since the 
war Australia had virtually established a machine-tool and 
precision-tool industry, and orders had been placed for nearly 
5,000 first-quality machines of an almost inconceivable 
variety. One firm had completed a 2,000-ton forging press 
slightly more than four months after it had begun the design. 

Without detracting from these achievements, it is never- 
theless becoming evident that earlier official estimates of 
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munitions production have not been realised. Treasury state- 
ments of expenditure for the first eleven months of the financial 
year 1940-41 (ending June 30) showed a wat expenditure from 
all funds of £137 millions, compared with the budget estimate 
of £186 millions made last November. Many important new 
munitions projects are approaching completion, but it is 
doubtful whether they have yet reached the stage of pouring 
out wat materials in a steady stream. Shortage of machine 
tools to equip new workshops is the most grave obstacle to 
more rapid progress, and sections of the productive scheme 
which are ready for operation must perforce wait until other 
sections are prepared. New projects, such as merchant ship- 
building and the making of tanks, cannot be set in train as 
fast as could be desired because of these still unsatisfied needs 
of the partially completed factories. Some hold the opinion 
that Australia is attempting too many things at present, and 
diffusing energies and resources which should be concentrated 
on a few weapons of major importance. From the point of 
view of production there is truth in this observation, but with 
the present danger threatening this quarter of the globe, and 
Australia’s responsibility for supplying her own forces and 
those of the other Dominions east of Suez, it is arguable that 
she can attempt no less. The machine-tool problem is chiefly 
a matter of time—a commodity of which, unfortunately, we 
can spare little—and there is scope for a better use of man- 
power. The production of war materials, as distinct from 
the equipping of factories, involves a great deal of simple 
repetition work, which can be performed by men and women 
after a short apprenticeship. The services of skilled men can 
be used more economically, and can be eked out by further 
dilution with less skilled labour. 


IV. War FINANCE 


HE financing of the war has continued satisfactorily, 

and has not yet reached the difficult stage which might 

have had to be faced if war expenditure had kept pace with the 
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estimates. The rate of spending is rising, none the less, and 
a good deal of lag is likely to be overtaken in the last months 
of the financial year. Even so, the total for the year may fall 
short of the budget estimate of £186 millions by £20 millions 
or £30 millions. Mr. Fadden said recently that he expected 
war expenditure within Australia to reach £13 millions a 
month by June and to amount to about £180 millions for 
1941-42, compared with £143 millions provided (but not 
spent) for domestic war expenditure from the current budget. 
The substantially heavier taxes provided last November 
appear to have been borne fairly easily; certainly they have 
not led to any perceptible diminution of industrial and business 
activity. The loan programme, too, has been successful. The 
appeal to the loan market was made a little later than usual, 
and £35 millions was sought—the largest Commonwealth 
loan since 1918. Of this, £27 millions was for war purposes 
and £8 millions for State and Commonwealth works, many 
of which are significant for defence. Small subscribers were 
few at first, but as a result of more intensive publicity a good 
response followed and thousands of subscriptions were re- 
ceived in the last days. The final total of subscriptions was 
56,000, and the loan closed with £35,750,000. 

It is becoming increasingly plain that further drastic cur- 
tailments must be made in spending, public or private, which 
competes with war activities. On top of the competition for 
skilled labour, there is a danger of an absolute shortage of 
man-power and, in addition, more and more important 
materials and machines are being withdrawn entirely from 
civilian use. An agreement between Commonwealth and 
State Governments on taxing and spending has become 
urgently necessary, for State expenditure has been rising 
instead of diminishing. In the aggregate, State budgets for 
1940-41 amounted to £137 millions, compared with £133 
millions for 1939-40. Taxation in some States is at a level 
which precludes much further increase in Commonwealth 
direct taxation, while in other States the taxpayer is escaping 
unduly lightly. 
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This reflects the attitude of the general public to a large 
extent, for, although there is no doubt of the eagerness of 
Australians of all classes to work harder than ever before on 
wart production, there is not yet a widespread realisation of 
the need for, and the inevitability of, reduced civilian con- 
sumption. A large section—probably the majority—of the 
public believes that the wage-earner is entitled to be guaran- 
teed his standard of living in exchange for his more intense 
effort, and no statesman has yet bluntly proclaimed the paradox 
that Australian standards of living are even now being under- 
mined in order to preserve future Australian standards. Public 
opinion develops swiftly in these matters, and many restric- 
tions are being accepted as a matter of course which aroused 
bitter opposition last year. 

The wages question contains the seeds of difficulties, for it 
is going through an evolution rather like the British experience 
in the last war. Not long after the present war broke out, a 
special increase of 6s. a week was granted to engineers and 
others engaged on war work as a compensation for the very 
arduous and exacting labour they were being called upon to 
perform. One after another, various other unions demanded 
the same increase, until finally it reached the stage of a formal 
application to the Arbitration Court for a general rise of 6s. 
in the basic wage, which has, because of cost-of-living adjust- 
ments, already advanced from 805. to 86s. since June of last 
year. 

The Commonwealth Government has attempted to antici- 
pate such demands by launching an Australian system of child 
endowment. The Arbitration Court drew attention some 
months ago to the need for an endowment scheme. 

On our accepted standards of living (said the President of the 
Court) I regard the present basic wage as adequate for a family unit 
of three, but think it offers only a meagre existence for a family unit 
of four. A more logical system would be to grade the basic wage 
according to family responsibilities. 

The Commonwealth Government accordingly brought in a 
plan, to operate at the beginning of the financial year, for a 
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weekly payment of 5s. a week for every dependent child under 
the age of sixteen years, after the first child in each family, 
regardless of income. The annual cost of the scheme to the 
Commonwealth will be about £13 millions. A new tax of 24 
per cent. on payrolls, to be paid by employers, is expected to 
bring in £9 millions, and £2 millions will come from with- 
drawing the present income-tax deductions for each child 
after the first; the remaining £2 millions will be a charge 
upon consolidated revenue. There are obvious advantages 
in launching such a plan in a period when employment is at 
a maximum, although by itself it will do nothing to assist the 
war problem of curtailing consumption. It may well prove 
to be a useful safeguard to the most necessary kinds of civilian 
consumption when the pressure upon civilian supplies be- 
comes heavier. Members of the Government, however, have 
lately issued repeated warnings of much more drastic steps to 
control consumption and, so long as such steps are well con- 
ceived and just, the public can be persuaded to accept them. 
A wider campaign of education and propaganda must form 
an essential part of the persuasion process. 

Mr. Menzies on his return from England by way of the 
United States created a deep impression by his description of 
the ordeal of the British people. “This war is producing a 
new order of chivalry, and its knights are to be found in the 
side-streets and back lanes of Great Britain”, he said in his 
first public speech. He appealed for a greater productive 
effort on the part of all Australians. 


I have come back to Australia (he said) convinced that we must 
build up to the limit of our resources, if necessary to the exclusion 
of civil needs, armoured fighting vehicles, anti-tank guns, artillery 
of all kinds, Bren gun carriers, and all those things that make the 
difference between an heroic army and a victorious army. 


Australia had done well, and in many ways had almost worked 
miracles in the last two years, but that did not mean that the 
people should now fold their arms. All must keep moving 
and driving until it lay in their power to say that they were 
doing as much and suffering as much in this war as were the 
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beleaguered people of the mother country. The next six months 
were likely to be crucial. Australia and Britain were looking 
more and more to the United States, and he did not believe 
that they would look there in vain, but in the next six months 
American help could not be decisive in the Mediterranean. 
He declared that “at this solemn, fateful hour in our history, 
it is for us to make Parliament an instrument of war, not an 
instrument of dissension”. 

In spite of the new note of urgency in Mr. Menzies’ utter- 
ance, the Parliamentary situation became no easier after his 
return. Mr. Curtin formally declined the offer of a national 
government, and Government policy continued to pick its 
way gingerly across the knife-edge of an evenly divided 
House. Labour members are still patently afraid of losing 
party support by making an overt response to Mr. Menzies’ 
appeal. Some critics of the Prime Minister regret that he 
should have made any direct reference to party matters at all, 
even though it was to deplore their obtrusion into war pre- 
parations, These persons contend that a direct and fervent 
declaration to the people of Australia combining a blunt 
statement of the danger threatening them with an outline of 
the measures necessary to meet that danger, coming from a 
leader with the prestige enjoyed by Mr. Menzies after his 
close contact with the great statesmen of the war, might 
have aroused a response in which the party manceuvres 
would be swept away. 


Australia, 
June 1941. 





SOUTH AFRICA 


I. THE UNION AND THE PRIME MINISTER 


HE good fortune of South Africa in having Field-Marshal 

Smuts as Prime Minister and guide in international and 
Commonwealth affairs is more and more impressed on public 
opinion in the Union as the war drags on. The King’s mark 
of high distinction in making our Prime Minister a Field- 
Marshal has been hugely appreciated, even the attempts of 
political opponents to make capital out of this “foreign” pro- 
motion to the highest military rank having fallen significantly 
flat. As the range of the war has widened, there has been a 
constantly growing popular tendency in our country to trust 
the judgment and insight of the Prime Minister. Knowledge 
that he is in hourly communication with Downing Street has 
prevented any tendency to be disturbed by such war misfor- 
tunes as the defeat in Greece and Crete. Even the first impact 
of the German success in driving British troops out of 
Cyrenaica had little reaction of alarm in South Africa. For 
one thing, the Prime Minister, on his return from his flying 
visit to the Northern African front before Easter, had warned 
his followers in Parliament that the Germans had succeeded 
in landing Panzer divisions in Tripoli and that the results 
might be temporarily disquieting. The Opposition in Parlia- 
ment lost no time in suggesting that South African troops 
might be sent out of Africa, for instance to reinforce the 
British troops in Greece. The Prime Minister at once took 
up the challenge, giving the assurance that Parliament would 
be consulted before a man was sent out of Africa, and saying 
frankly that as soon as the Abyssinian terrain was cleared up 
our men would go to take the place of British troops in Libya 


and Egypt. There was immediate recognition of the wisdom 
of this. 
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When our men were the first to enter Addis Ababa and it 
became known that, as the Prime Minister had already fore- 
seen, our airmen were fighting against the Germans in the 
north of the continent, there was unbounded satisfaction 
among all supporters of the Government’s war policy. The 
feeling that that policy could not be in better hands than in 
those of Field-Marshal Smuts is not by any means limited to 
those who are openly for Britain against Hitler, little as the 
concealed approvers let their satisfaction appear. For this 
reason, there is not much support in the Union for the sug- 
gestion that there should be an Imperial War Cabinet or even 
an Imperial War Conference in London, of which our Prime 
Minister would be an indispensable member. The Cape Times 
expressed the great bulk of responsible views here when it 
disapproved of this notion, pointing out the great improve- 
ment since the last war in communication facilities, and 
clinching the argument by insisting, as almost everyone worth 
counting believes, that the presence of the Prime Minister in 
our country is invaluable and cannot be spared. No South 
African substitute for him in an Imperial War Cabinet is 


visible. Widespread agreement of opinion exists, especially 
now that Germany has flung herself upon Russia and the 
immediate course of the war is wrapped in such obscurity, 
that Field-Marshal Smuts’s place is in the Union, whence he 
can be in momentary touch with the British Cabinet and at 
the same time keep his sensitive and firm hand upon the reins 
of South African military affairs. 


II, Dr. MALAN’s Po.itics 


IELD-MARSHAL SMUTS’S presence in South Africa is 
all the more necessary because, as the war months pass, 
the Parliamentary: Opposition drifts farther and farther to- 
wards admitted dependence on a German victory, and tells 
its followers with steadily increasing frankness that this will 
be the prelude to the coming of a Republic in the Union, cut 
completely away from the British Commonwealth. Dr. Malan, 
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the titular leader of the Opposition, has been in the habit of 
suggesting in his numerous public speeches, ever since the 
war began, that a German victory is inevitable. When France 
fell a year ago, his certainty that Britain’s speedy collapse was 
inevitable was not dissembled; but it is only recently that he 
has gone so far as to say, as he did say the other day in the 
Transvaal, that a victorious Germany would “want a Govern- 
ment in South Africa which would be friendly disposed 
towards her” and that the Nationalist Opposition could “pro- 
vide a Government which has already shown that it has no 
hostility towards Germany”. This, as the Cape Times has 
coinmented, is about as near to high treason as it is possible 
to go; but suggestions in loyally enthusiastic circles that Dr. 
Malan should be required to pay the normal penalty for such 
speeches leave the Prime Minister and the Government unre- 
sponsive. Wisely, no doubt; for the fact is that Dr. Malan 
would not use the language of the treason border-land unless 
he was driven to these verbal excesses by his own conviction 
that only in this way can he hold his place as Opposition 
leader. 

Those who do not live in South Africa will believe with 
difficulty that, in this Dominion of the British Commonwealth, 
Opposition leadership is dependent for its personal continu- 
ance on open championship of the German cause. But it is 
so at the moment. Anti-British feeling, long slumbering 
among the less enlightened Boer elements, has been whipped 
into foam by leaders who reckon that the strength of Germany 
is irresistible. Their predecessors in that opinion used the 
same tactics in the last war, though much less flagrantly, and 
found that they paid politically, even after Germany was 
beaten and they themselves were proved false war-prophets. 
Large elements in this “back-veld” Boer population have been 
sinking in the economic and social scale ever since—mainly 
because they have never been instructed in the iron law of 
self-help and have been nurtured in the belief that a white 
skin is the only necessary equipment in the struggle for sur- 
vival. Now they are being told that the democratic system, 
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“perverted” by British importations, is the root of their 
decaying lot. The remedy, they are taught by the politicians, 
is a Republic purified of these British elements. When Ger- 
inany wins, Hitler will give them their Republic, in which 
only the “true Afrikaner”—they themselves—will have the 
power; in which the Jews will be prevented from “preying” 
upon them; in which they will have a prior right to all 
government jobs; in which the poverty of the Boer rank and 
file will be charmed away; in which they will be “really free” 
because the country will no longer be tied to Britain. That 
is the lure. Outsiders who do not know South Africa may 
think such a lure impotent. In our conditions it is not impo- 
tent; it is unquestionably potent. The whole strength of the 
Opposition is built upon the response to it of men and women 
who are remote from knowledge of the world, nursed in 
resentment against Britain and only too ready to listen to 
politicians telling them that a German victory will mean 
“freedom” from British “bonds” and their own supremacy 
over all other population elements in a Hitler-conferred and 
blessed Republic. 

Among the various parts of this lure, dislike of and resent- 
ment against Britain are the most remunerative politically to 
those who exploit them. If proof of this was ever necessary it is 
supplied by a statement hurriedly issued by Dr. Malan, before 
the echoes of Mr. Churchill’s announcement of British support 
for a Russia attacked by Germany have died away. Ever since 
the German pact with Russia, Dr. Malan and his Nationalists 
have kept their mouths shut about it. But now that Russia is 
the victim of German aggression and Britain declares that 
Russia must be reckoned among those who are resisting the 
Nazi menace, Dr. Malan has hastened to announce to his 
party that Mr. Churchill has “his arm round Stalin’s neck” 
and “with Field-Marshal Smuts at his coat-tails” has “decreed 
with a curse the total destruction of Germany”. To Dr. Malan 
this means that “if they achieve their aim, the floodgates of 
Bolshevism will necessarily be opened; Bolshevism will over- 
run not only Germany but the whole of Europe as well as 
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the exhausted, heavily taxed and impoverished Britain”. Bol- 
shevism, Dr. Malan continues, “has for a long time had its 
eye on South Africa”, seeking “above all the support of non- 
European elements”. Bolshevism, he believes, “is the devas- 
tator of the foundations of civilisation and of everything which 
is regarded as holy by Christian nations”. Yet, so long as 
Bolshevism was allied to Germany, Dr. Malan had no word 
of condemnation for it, regarding Germany, he now reveals, 
as “the iron wall” against the malefactors of the Kremlin, 
The conclusion to which this balderdash points is irresistible. 
Anyone who fights against Britain is ipso facto immune from 
criticism by Dr. Malan, whatever his opinion of any ally of 
Germany may be. But the moment Hitler breaks his pact with 
any of his allies and forces it on to the side of Britain, the 
torrent of Dr. Malan’s invective is instantly loosed against it. 


Il. A “NEw OrpDER” 


ND behind this violent vo/te-face of Dr. Malan’s lies nothing 
more creditable than a struggle for the Nationalist leader- 
ship. On one side in this struggle are Mr. Pirow, ex-Minister 
of Defence in the Hertzog-Smuts Government before the war 
broke out, and Dr. Van Rensburg, Commandant General of 
the Ossewa Brandwag (Ox-wagon Sentinel), the organisation 
which was described in a previous number of THE Rounp 
TABLE.* On the other side are Mr. Strydom, the most forcible 
Nationalist figure in the Transvaal, Mr. Swart, leader of the 
Nationalists in the Free State, and Mr. Sauer, Mr. Eric Louw 
and other young Nationalists in the Cape Province. Mr. 
Strydom and his friends are for a democratic form of Govern- 
ment, on the Kruger model. Mr. Pirow and Dr. Van Rens- 
burg advocate a “new order” for South Africa, deriving 
straight from the Nazi organisation. Essentially, there is not 
much difference between the two systems. Both would have 
an autocratic Fuehrer or President. Both would allow only 
one political party. Both would deny the vote to anyone 


* No. 122, March 1941, p. 374+ 
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opposed to the Government. Both would cut all connection 
with the British Commonwealth. Both would give preference 
in every possible way to the “true Afrikaner”, that is to say 
the anti-British element in our population, relegating all other 
elements to a position of inferiority, if not actually of sub- 
jection. But in the turbulent background of that similarity is 
the fight for the leadership in this pseudo-democratic Republic 
ot this New Order, whichever of the two rival systems may 
win the day, assuming the highly improbable contingency that 
either is able to establish itself in our country. It is a personal 
fight and, while it rages behind the scenes, the titular leader of 
all the rivals for future power, Dr. Malan, clings to the rapidly 
diminishing remnant of his authority and calculates the degree 
to which it is necessary for him to sway to one side or the other. 

It would be useless to pursue the contest into all its ramifi- 
cations. The point of importance is which of the rival groups 
is top dog for the moment; and the test of that is the attitude 
of Dr. Malan. During last session it seemed for a time as 
though Mr. Strydom and his section would emerge victorious. 
Not even the most retrograde part of the Boer people would 
like Nazi domination here, and even the most unintelligent 
must doubt whether a victorious Hitler would allow his 
Nationalist accomplices in our midst to institute a Republic 
really independent of Germany. Mr. Strydom, therefore, with 
his penchant for a remodelled democratic system, seemed to 
have a natural advantage over Mr. Pirow. But the Ossewa 
Brandwag has a strong appeal among rank-and-file National- 
ists. While Mr. Strydom, Mr. Swart and the rest of that 
Nationalist group were attending to their Parliamentary duties, 
Mr. Pirow was ranging the country constituencies, paying 
court to the Ossewa Brandwag leaders great and small and 
consolidating the strength of that organisation behind himself. 
The result of these tactics emerged at the Union congress of 
the four Provincial Nationalist parties at Bloemfontein in the 
first week of June. There Mr. Pirow made a brief appearance; 
Dr. Van Rensburg did not even deign to appear. A clause 
in a new statement of Nationalist party principles—these 
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Nationalists are always drawing up new statements of their 
articles of political faith—which mentioned a “democratic 
government” was altered so as to read “resolute national 
government”. The Strydomites tried to minimise the mean- 
ing of this amendment. Mr. Pirow has since rubbed it in 
mercilessly.* 

Meanwhile the Afrikaner party, the party of the remnant 
of General Hertzog’s followers, had also held a congress, at 
which Mr. Havenga, its leader—General Hertzog, who is in 
retirement, is still honorary leader of the party—made a brave 
speech, denouncing all plans for amended forms of govern- 
ment which would recognise one element in the population as 
dominant over the rest. But the Afrikaner party has all the 
look, at the moment at least, of a decaying force; and General 
Hertzog himself has gone some way to deal it a death-blow 
by issuing, from his retirement, a statement about a ridiculous 
rumour which attributed to the Prime Minister the intention 
of “ceding” some unnamed South African port to the United 
States as a naval base. General Hertzog denounced this sup- 
posed plan with wholly unnecessary vigour, adding a reference 
to the “objectionable purpose for which the war was declared 
by Britain and France and is still being carried on by Great 
Britain”. If General Hertzog wants to accelerate the political 
decadence of the party which he still nominally leads, he could 
not have done it more effectively than through this stupid 
sentence. 


IV. GovERNMENT STRENGTH 


ITH its political opponents thus eagerly engaged in the 
subterranean slitting of each other’s throats, the Govern- 
ment is perceptibly increasing its strength among reasonably 
minded South Africans. Its combination in Parliament easily 


* In a speech at Pretoria on August 13 Dr. Malan condemned Mr. 
Pirow’s campaign for the New Order, and demonstrated his disapproval 
of the activities of Dr. Van Rensburg, asking whether he intended to 
transform the Ossewa Brandwag into an Opposition political party.— 
Eprror. 
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maintained its position during last session, which ended during 
the first week of May. It was a very busy session, with the 
Government successfully passing a large number of Bills, not 
only those needed under war conditions, but others, too, of 
abiding value for the new South Africa which is to emerge 
after the war. It is remarkable indeed that in present circum- 
stances the Government has been able to find time for a con- 
siderable volume of valuable “‘peace-time” legislation. In the 
country constituencies there are signs that the steady decline 
of the Opposition into mere imitators of and would-be col- 
laborators with Nazi Germany is driving many Afrikaans- 
speaking people, whose political camp has been hitherto that 
of the Nationalists, into silent but nevertheless potentially 
effective support of the Prime Minister; and these signs are 
too numerous and widespread to warrant their being inter- 
preted as merely the customary fruits of optimism among 
pro-Government circles in the country areas. 

South Africa is fortunate in enjoying prosperity unique 
among the nations at war. Industrial effort for war purposes 
continues on an astonishing scale, both in volume and in 
technical accomplishment. One of the most promising fea- 
tures of this industrial progress is the proof which the Afri- 
kaans-speaking people of the lower-paid grades are giving of 
their power of self-adaptation to industrial processes. Few 
would have anticipated this capacity, to which Mr. Hofmeyr, 
Minister of Finance, has paid enthusiastic tribute. Money is 
abundant, too -bundant from some points of view, for there 
has been a flood of “hot money” from other less secure 
countries, which has been an embarrassment to the banks 
and the investment market. Money requirements for the war 
are being met without difficulty, and so far the weight of 
taxation caused by the war is very light in comparison with 
other lands. There has been no restriction up to now on 
imports or on luxury consumption, a condition of affairs 
which has seemed hardly legitimate to many earnest minds. 
Mr. Stuttaford, Minister of Commerce, has recently issued a 
warning against overspending, and has intimated that cate- 
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gories of imports are being drawn up so that graded restric- 
tions may be imposed on those categories which cannot be 
classed as wholly or semi-necessary. South Africans in fact 
may regard themselves as perhaps the most fortunate people 
in the world, thanks to the wisdom of General Smuts, when 
the war broke out, in insisting that we should take our proper 
part as a Dominion of the Crown. But for his successful firm- 
ness then, the miseries of neutrality would have landed our 
country by now in a very different plight. 


South Africa, 
July 1941. 





NEW ZEALAND 


I. THe War Errort 


URING recent months New Zealand’s interest in the 

operations of war has been given a new personal intensity. 
From the first there have been many hundreds of New 
Zealanders in the R.A.F. and the Navy, while specialist units 
co-operated in the British victories in Egypt and Libya against 
the Italians; but the main body of the Expeditionary Force 
played no prominent part, for it was divided between England 
and Egypt. The two sections were united, however, in time 
to face the German onslaught in Greece and later in Crete, and 
against the heartening news that its sons had fought with a 
valour worthy of the highest traditions of our race there had 
to be set the ultimate failure to defeat an overwhelming 
invasion, together with the certainty of heavy casualties. Exact 
figures are still not available, but on June 11 the acting Prime 
Minister told Parliament that roughly 5,783 casualties had been 
suffered among the 16,530 New Zealanders who served in 
Greece and Crete. This figure includes 4,342 missing, most of 
whom it is said are probably prisoners of war. Perhaps total 
casualties will not prove much higher than if the Expeditionary 
Force had been continually engaged in less strenuous warfare; 
yet losses on this scale were a heavy blow for a country of this 
size, and will leave no part of the community scatheless. 

We cannot as yet expect to know in full detail exactly what 
happened and why it happened. Parliament was sitting while 
this article was being written, and presumably debated the 
facts fully in secret session. Meanwhile there has been virtually 
no public criticism of the policy involved, and it is generally 
accepted that all things possible were done both by our men 
and by those who strove to bring them back to safety. In 
particular, the whole country would echo the appreciation 
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expressed by the Prime Minister (Mr. Fraser) of the heroic 
part played by the Royal Navy. He was actually in Egypt 
during the Battle of Crete, on his way to London on the 
invitation of the British Government, and has been in close 
touch with the leaders of the Expeditionary Force and with 
British Headquarters in Cairo. 

The disasters of Greece and Crete have sharpened the deter- 
mination that the country shall pull its full weight in the war, 
and have revived the argument that party politics are obsolete 
and a national government essential. This last suggestion has 
been repeatedly urged on behalf of the Opposition, but has 
been viewed with considerable suspicion within the Labour 
party by those who maintained that a coalition must mean the 
abandonment of basic policies emphatically endorsed by the 
people in 1938. However, Mr. Fraser, while rejecting offers of 
immediate coalition, has not ruled out the possibility that 
circumstances of national crisis might arise to make a national 
government necessary. The whole subject was presumably 
discussed last Easter by the annual conferences of the Federa- 
tion of Labour and of the Labour party, but no information 
has been made public as to what decision, if any, was reached. 

There the matter rests for the time being, but it remains of 
considerable importance in view of the fact that in the ordinary 
way a general election is due towards the end of this year. So 
far there have only been small signs of an approaching election 
campaign, though the “party truce” proclaimed by the Prime 
Minister on his departure for Europe in May has not worked 
altogether smoothly. Matters have also been complicated by 
the municipal elections held on May 10, which resulted in a 
sharp defeat for Labour throughout the country. The Opposi- 
tion naturally claims this as a sign of general reaction against 
the Labour party in all spheres; Labour publicly acknowledges 
that its defeat presents a challenge that must be met. How- . 
ever, too much importance should not be attached to these 
local-body elections as a portent for the national elections. For 
example, voting was probably influenced by an incident of a 
type which one hopes is unlikely to recur. During the closing 
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stages of the campaign it was alleged that some trade union 
officials, who objected to an attack on trade union secretaries 
by an anti-Labour candidate for the Harbour Board at Welling- 
ton, obtained an interview with him and indulged in personal 
threats and insults. At the time this incident—since dis- 
avowed by Government spokesmen—was naturally seized 
upon by anti-Labour candidates and the press, and undoubtedly 
caused a painful impression. However, it was noteworthy that 
the defeat of Labour candidates was due rather to a fall in the 
Labour vote than to any increase in the votes of its opponents. 
It is by no means certain that those who stayed at home on 
polling-day would be similarly apathetic in national elections. 
Meanwhile the country’s war effort, which in proportion to 
population and resources compares favourably with that of 
most belligerents, is being further speeded up. Even before 
the fighting in Greece the public had been told that the drain 
on man-power was likely to be greater than in the last war, 
when over 100,000 trained men were sent overseas. The War 
Cabinet claims to have in hand a comprehensive scheme for the 
best use of man-power during the next four years. New 
Zealand is the only Dominion to enforce conscription, and 
men are being steadily drawn into the armed forces for service 
both at home and abroad. The youths of 18, for example, have 
just been called up for Territorial training, and the first ballot 
among married men for overseas service is expected before the 
end of this year. Again, the equipment of Territorials is being 
steadily improved, and local production of munitions has 
developed fast. No one denies that New Zealand’s industrial 
resources are very limited, especially as regards the supply of 
some basic raw materials, and no one claims that everything 
possible is yet being done. Nevertheless many of the country’s 
factories and workshops have been adapted to produce a con- 
siderable range and an increasing quantity of light munitions. 
This production is part of a general scheme to make the most 
of Empire resources. The economic conference held in Delhi 
last year was followed by the organisation of an Eastern 
Supply Group, the member-countries of which (including New 
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Zealand) have sent representatives to the council of a central 
organisation, and have been visited by a British technical 
mission. These experts reported to the British Government 
on New Zealand’s capacity in the field of munitions and 
recommended a programme of work; and on May 30 the 
leader of the mission, Sir Alexander Roger, said on his de- 
parture for England that he was very satisfied, 


II, ExTERNAL RELATIONS 


ELATIVELY little is known to the public of the detailed 
work of this Eastern Supply organisation, but it seems 
clear that the course of the war has built up an increasingly 
important community of interest among Pacific countries. In 
February and March an Australian ministerial mission was in 
this country, investigating means by which the two Dominions 
could co-operate in dealing with their common problems, 
particularly the marketing of primary products and the supply 
of munitions. It was announced on April 4 that, as a result 
of discussions with the visitors, there was to be set up “a 
permanent consultative committee to deal with problems of 
common interest between New Zealand and Australia”. It is 
to consist of the two Ministers of Supply, together with other 
Ministers as required from time to time. No further news is 
available of this committee’s workings, but it was officially 
stated in June that the Governments of the two Dominions 
were considering accrediting High Commissioners to each 
other. Meanwhile Mr. Semple, Minister of National Service, 
has visited Australia in connection with munitions supply, and 
in May New Zealand was visited by members of the Dutch 
Government. The most significant of New Zealand’s recent 
contacts have been those with the United States. The New 
Zealand Minister to Washington has not yet been appointed, 
but in May two Ministers were despatched to America on 
temporary mission, Mr. F. Langstone (Minister of Lands) to 
discuss trade matters, and Mr. J. G. Coates (member of the 
War Cabinet and former Prime Minister) the supply of essential 
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munitions. Mr. Langstone will also make preliminary arrange- 
ments for the opening of the New Zealand Legation, and the 
present twofold mission may be seen as a vigorous attempt to 
build up still more close and fruitful relations between this 
country and North America. 

There can be little doubt that the course of events has thrown 
leadership on to the shoulders of the United States, and New 
Zealand, like the rest of the Commonwealth, rejoices that 
American strength seems increasingly available in defence of 
the democratic way of life. Yet the Lease and Lend Act, which 
may well prove the salvation of the British peoples in the 
Pacific as well as in other regions, may create a very serious 
problem for this country. Under that Act America supplies 
Britain with foodstuffs as well as with munitions, thus enabling 
her to economise in badly needed shipping by cutting down 
her imports from distant sources. No one questions the desire 
of Britain to support her Dominions as loyally in the economic 
field as they have rallied to her support in the fields of diplo- 
macy and military action. Yet were Britain to draw largely on 
American supplies of goods previously taken from them, to 
that extent their economic structure must be disrupted; and in 
these circumstances New Zealand would probably suffer more 
than any other Dominion, for she has not derived from the 
war situation those benefits falling to her more industrialised 
colleagues in the Commonwealth. Further, though there is a 
definite demand in various Pacific countries for her products, 
and though this demand might possibly be increased by 
diligent pursuit, she controls no shipping by which her goods 
could be delivered to prospective customers. The possibility 
has long been discussed that British ships should be pro- 
gressively withdrawn from the Pacific area in favour of 
American shipping, which can here operate without restric- 
tion by the Neutrality Act. There is much to be said for such 
a reorganisation, especially if one may regard Anglo-American 
co-operation as a permanent basis for the new world order. 
Nevertheless, the disappearance of British ships from the run 
between New Zealand and America would emphasise the 
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extent to which this country must depend in the future on her 
Pacific neighbours. 

The formidable problems of the near future in the Pacific are 
no doubt being faced by our Government, though not yet 
fully grasped by public opinion; granted goodwill, there is 
no reason to suppose them insoluble. For example, sound 
economic basis could be found for at least a modest increase 
in trade with the United States herself, as well as with other 
countries, if only by the replacement in their markets of goods 
sent to Britain, or through co-operation in forwarding 
Australian and New Zealand goods towards Europe. Again, 
relatively small as they are, these southern Dominions could 
contribute significantly in the political and strategic sense to 
the common cause to which we are all pledged. Moreover, 
there is evidence of solid goodwill on both sides of the Pacific. 
Small signs observable locally have been the visit of American 
warships early this year, and the provision that American 
citizens may be exempted from the war-time regulations 
controlling aliens. 


Il]. Export TRADE 


EW Zealand’s life-line, her export trade, has already been 

grievously threatened, and a few months ago the situation 
seemed full of menace. In March, for example, it was expected 
that our exports of meat, which in 1939-40 reached the re- 
markably high figure of 351,000 tons, would be cut for the 
present season to 180,000; and at the same time there were 
broad hints that butter, another major export, would be 
seriously resticted before long. These threats to our economy 
have not yet fully materialised. The 1940-41 contract for 
meat is for 248,000 tons—a very considerable improvement— 
and it is expected that butter exports for the year ending 
July 31 will total roughly 130,000 tons, which is in line with 
pre-war averages. Moreover, on June 26 the Governments 
of Britain, New Zealand and Australia announced an impor- 
tant co-operative agreement for handling surplus produce, 
Its threefold aim is to ensure that a maximum amount of food 
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reaches Britain: to minimise the dislocation caused to the 
Dominions by war-time restrictions : and to build up adequate 
but not excessive reserve stores of foodstuffs which can be 
rushed to Europe at the close of the war for the rescue of 
impoverished peoples. It is agreed that New Zealand will do 
her utmost to make the best use of available shipping (for 
example, by the processing of meat and other products), and 
she will endeavour to find alternative markets for produce 
which Britain cannot take at present. The reserve quantities 
to be stored will be decided by agreement, and will be con- 
trolled by two considerations—probable demands during and 
after the war, and the importance of the industries concerned 
to New Zealand—while the financial burden involved will 
be shared equally by the two Governments. 

In a sense this agreement still leaves New Zealand very 
vulnerable. Though Britain will buy the whole wool-clip and 
almost certainly take all the cheese and dried milk we can pro- 
duce there is no guarantee as to the quantities of butter and 
meat that will be taken, which means that the future of two- 
thirds of our export trade remains uncertain. Moreover, though 
the promise that Britain will carry a half-share in the financial 
burden of building up reserve stores of food is a very valuable 
one, it will leave to New Zealand a heavy financial load for 
so small a country. However, as the Government rightly 
insists, this agreement must not be viewed as a “business 
bargain made in terms of commercial advantage on either 
side”. The promise that every effort will be exerted to take a 
maximum quantity of food from us—contract or no contract— 
can now be seen in the light not only of Britain’s own needs, 
but of the last year’s achievements. In spite of serious shipping 
losses, so much produce was actually lifted that at the end of 
July there will be only 17,500 tons of butter in store (com- 
pared with 14,000 a year before) and 6,500 tons of cheese 
(compared with 7,400 tons). Meat remains a problem—we 
enter the new season with 110,000 tons in store—but we have 
every reason to hope that as the details of the new agreement 
ate worked out the British Government will act with a real 
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understanding of our problems and with a determination to 
co-operate in finding a mutually beneficial solution. 

Though the agreement between Britain, Australia and New 
Zealand was published only a few days before the dispatch 
of this article, the main elements of the problem have, of 
course, been common knowledge for some time, and much 
preparatory work has been done. The Government has ap- 
proached a challenging situation with three general principles 
clear: that we should produce those things which Britain asks 
for, that so far as possible standards of life should be main- 
tained and any serious loss spread over the whole community, 
and that our productive efficiency should be kept up so that 
progress can be resumed when the world returns to “normal”. 
It is another matter, however, to reduce these general princi- 
ples to a concrete form which can be taken by farmers and 
government departments as a practical working basis. For 
one thing, though all would agree in insisting that everything 
possible must be done to follow the desires of the British 
Government, there are practical difficulties even here. For 
example, a considerable amount of dried milk is already pro- 
duced, and any large increase would depend on delicate and 
expensive machinery, much of which must be imported, and 
which could not be in full production for many months. 
Again, there has already been a big change-over from butter 
to cheese, and production for the present season will be a 
record. Further change will depend on the overcoming of 
quite considerable technical difficulties and may cause serious 
loss of productive efficiency. Such problems are being studied, 
and much can certainly be done by the co-operation of farmers 
with government leadership, both in adapting existing indus- 
tries and in organising new ones. Thus the production of 
linen flax has been developed (on Britain’s request) during 
the past season. Nevertheless, even the recent agreement does 
not entirely remove the possibility that Britain’s requirements 
from us may change drastically in the future as they have, on 
short notice, in the past—a possibility which is one of the 
major obstacles to detailed and specific planning. 
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In these circumstances the Minister of Agriculture’s “pri- 
mary production programme for 1941-42”, which was an- 
nounced on May 27, made a gallant attempt to explain to the 
country as a whole and to the farmers in particular what 
would be required during the coming season. It was prefaced 
by the significant remark that “instead of last season’s aim of 
increased production the aim was rather a readjustment of 
production”, and gave a fairly definite indication of what was 
considered desirable. The Minister went systematically 
through the list of New Zealand’s main agricultural products, 
pointing out where increases or decreases were indicated by 
present circumstances, and where it seemed desirable that 
existing practices should be modified in view of such im- 
pending problems as shortage in the supply of artificial ferti- 
lisers. In the case of some crops at least, the Minister promised 
concrete and detailed action through government departments 
or ordinary trade channels which would help individual 
farmers to finance “projects that were in line with the pro- 
duction programme”, and to arrange definite contracts for 
the sale of increased crops. 

In this programme generally, there are two features calling 
for special mention, apart from the general caution with which 
projects are framed—a caution made inevitable by uncertainty 
in the export position. In the first place there is no threat of 
disciplinary action against those who might reject official 
advice, and no suggestion of radical change in agricultural 
organisation as a whole. For the present at least the State has 
protected farmers from the normal economic consequence of 
closing markets, namely, falling prices which might stimulate 
them to switch over to alternative crops, and has not yet 
provided an alternative artificial compulsion. In the second 
place, it is clear that no possible readjustment along the 
lines at present announced by the Government or contem- 
plated by the farmers can avoid an urgent problem of surplus 
goods, more especially meat and butter. Cool storage capacity 
has been greatly increased, which will give a breathing-space 
but no ultimate solution. There is not much hope for expand- 
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ing the home market, which already consumes a very large 
amount of meat and butter per head of the population. Pros- 
pects in various relatively small overseas markets would be 
considerable if means could be found of conveying our food- 
stuffs without refrigeration. The meat-canning industry is 
developing fast, and research workers have accumulated a 
good deal of evidence on the possibility of sending pure 
butter-fat and other concentrated products. However, it re- 
mains to be seen how fully such technical possibilities can be 
exploited in practice, especially since they must involve loss 
of productive efficiency in highly developed industries, and 
could scarcely lead to sales at prices approaching those to 
which everyone has become accustomed. 


TV. STABILISATION 


AR-TIME economics have demonstrated even more 

clearly than the 1938 financial crisis that there are strict 
limits to New Zealand’s power to shape her own domestic 
economic policy. There has been framed within these limits 
a policy which is clear in intention, if not in concrete detail, 
and also is in harmony with the strong humanitarian tradi- 
tion of her social experiments. Its genesis has already been 
noted in THE RounD TaBLE,* and the basic problem outlined 
—that the people’s purchasing power remained high while 
the supply of goods on which it could be spent was falling 
away. This problem has become intensified in recent months. 
In 1940, we are told, the quantity of consumer’s goods im- 
ported was roughly half the corresponding figure in 1938, 
and a further fall seems inevitable. On March 28 Sir Harry 
Batterbee, United Kingdom High Commissioner, emphatically 
confirmed something that Mr. Nash (Minister of Finance) 
has been saying almost from the outbreak of the war: that we 
can help the British war effort by reducing our imports to 
absolute necessities. Further, apart from Britain’s unwilling- 
ness to supply, the problem of finance has taken an increas- 


* See No. 121, Dec. 1940, p. 188; No. 122, March 1941, p. 388. 
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ingly threatening form. Heavy debt payments are still falling 
due, including repayments of capital promised before the out- 
break of war. Our troops at home and abroad are in constant 
need of equipment which must be obtained from overseas, and 
the prices of imports are rising continuously at the very time 
when our export trade is threatened with drastic restrictions. 
On these grounds it was reasonable to expect a sharp and 
continued fall in imports, creating a shortage in consumer’s 
goods beyond the power of local industry to remedy. True, 
its production increased fast. But it must satisfy the new 
demands of our armed forces and even in some instances of 
the British Government, and further expansion was checked 
by the facts that much productive man-power had been taken 
by the army and that its own equipment and much of its 
raw material had to be imported. In these circumstances the 
Government was naturally confirmed in its view that to avoid 
inflation the surplus purchasing power must be taxed away, 
or withdrawn by indirect means such as the cutting down of 
public works and the raising of loan money, in the form both 
of voluntary subscriptions and of a compulsory war loan. 
This policy was enforced with energy. Taxation brought 
in a large revenue (roughly £3,000,000 above the estimates), 
and the consolidated fund for the year ending March 31 
showed a handsome surplus. What was even more significant, 
advances by the Reserve Bank to the State fell from a maxi- 
mum of {25,140,000 in October 1940 to £13,500,000 in June 
1941, which was almost exactly the figure of August 1939. 
Apart from war expenditure incurred abroad and met by loans 
from the British Government, New Zealand returned to 
purely orthodox finance. It paid its way by taxation and loan 
money raised from the public, and actually repaid public debt 
both in London and in Wellington. This financial situation 
was reflected in the general economic position. Prices in 
some cases advanced, but this was mainly through the con- 
tinued rise in the cost of imported goods, and Ministers could 
quote official figures showing that the cost of necessities had 
increased far less than in other parts of the Commonwealth. 
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The Government’s war-time financial policy thus achieved 
its primary objective of monetary stability, and on April 26 
the Minister of Finance could claim that “the confidence of 
financial circles overseas in the Dominion’s financial sound- 
ness and stability has been completely restored, and our 
credit in London is as high to-day as it has ever been”, 
quoting as authority an article in the London Times. He was 
also able to carry through a conversion scheme affecting over 
£21 millions of internal public debt. However, the Govern- 
ment’s policy met with considerable local criticism, both from 
those who complained that heavy taxation was cutting the 
root of industrial enterprise (a complaint echoed by the Demo- 
cratic Labour party), and from those who denounced the 
taxes on wages and lower incomes. Further, stabilisation is 
after all a defensive policy, essentially designed (in the Prime 
Minister’s phrase) to keep “economic standards intact or re- 
coverable”. However soundly backed by rational arguments, 
it was naturally distasteful to a Labour movement built upon 
hope of continual progress. 

Particular interest therefore attaches to discussions during 
the annual Easter conferences of the Federation of Labour 
and of the Labour party. To the suggestion that stabilisation 
meant penalisation of the workers, Government spokesmen 
made an energetic reply. True, taxation fell on every section 
of the community, including the workers; but, said the 
Minister of Finance, workers found most of their taxes re- 
turned to them in the form of social services, and of such 
benefits as the 5 per cent. increase in award wages in August 
1940. Though workers were being urged not to press at 
present for further increases, all other sections of the people 
were asked for similar sacrifices. Farmers have been receiving 
stabilised prices, in spite of their repeated protests that costs 
have risen against them. Business and professional men, 
claimed the Government, were being brought into line by a 
complicated series of taxes; and though the utmost efforts 
could not prevent a rise in prices, this simply expressed the 
fact that all classes had to make a real personal sacrifice. 
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In addition to such arguments there was significant agree- 
ment at the conferences that in the last resort standards of life 
depend on goods, not on money; that the people of New 
Zealand need never be short of the necessities of life; and 
that it was the Government’s function to insist on a fair dis- 
tribution. This amounted to a clear endorsement of the basic 
views expressed by the Prime Minister and by the Minister of 
Finance. Even if there were no ships to take away the produce 
which crowded the stores, said the former on a previous 
occasion, there was no reason why one section of the com- 
munity should bear the entire loss, or why anyone in this 
country should go short of food, clothing or shelter. Come 
what might, “the people could be insulated from want in the 
midst of plenty”’. 


V. THe Home Front 


UCH, in broad outline, was the conception endorsed by 
the Labour party last Easter. Its details were to some 
extent filled in by the advice given to the conference by the 
national executives of the Federation of Labour and the 


Labour party: 


After a thorough and complete examination of the economic 
position of the Dominion occasioned by the war, and in particular 
the shortage of shipping, the reduction of imports, the loss of over- 
seas markets, the loss of productive man-power, and the fact that 
the reduction of consumption goods must produce harmful reactions 
on the workers’ living standard unless steps are takea to meet the 
position, the executives recommend that the Government be urged 
to provide for stabilisation of present prices of essential services 
and commodities, together with the present rates of wages and 
salaries. This policy will entail: 

The maintenance of access to essential foodstuffs, to clothing, to 

light and heat and shelter, for all. 

The maximum availability of goods while stabilising prices of 

essentials. 

The fixation of prices for essential commodities. 

The rationing of essential commodities where shortage develops. 

The ordinary law of supply and demand to determine prices of 

non-essential and luxury goods. 
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That where landing costs of overseas essential commodities or 
raw materials advance, prices on local market be maintained 
by the payment of subsidy. 

The categories of essential commodities to be stabilised to 
include essential foodstuffs, essential standard articles of 


clothing and household necessities, rent, public services, fuel 
and light. 


Behind these proposals there lie many months of discussion, 
in which the most important incident was the so-called Stabili- 
sation Conference which met in September last year.* Some 
suggestions as to procedure were also conveyed to the Labour 
party conference by the Minister of Finance, though he did 
not in fact go far beyond the conference’s resolution. The 
basic idea was plainly to maintain real wages and protect basic 
living-standards by having publicly announced and fixed prices 
for those commodities and services which make the ordi- 
nary man’s current expenditure. Such a policy might involve 
certain important departures from recent principles of action, 
including perhaps the abandonment of the attempt to hold 
down all prices. However, it would be a natural development 
from the past in view of an increasingly critical situation; and 
the guess may be hazarded that the speed with which it will be 
translated into concrete detail will depend upon the clarity 
with which the public realises the gravity of the issues. 

So far, in spite of outspoken warnings by public men, it can 
scarcely be said that public opinion has fully adapted itself to 
the increased tempo of the war or to the economic problems 
outlined in this article. There are, however, definite signs of 
some such awakening. In some quarters this has, from the 
beginning of the war, been expressed as criticism of the 
Government. The 40-hour week has been denounced, a national 
government demanded (with the suggestion that Labour’s 
affection for party politics is a major obstacle), and the cry 
raised that a sufficiently firm line is not taken with aliens and 
conscientious objectors. In view of this tendency, therefore, 
there was some special interest in a conference held in Welling- 


* See THE Rounp Taste, No, 122, March 1941, p. 388. 
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ton on June 18, when the Minister of Labour (Mr. Webb) met 
the representatives of a wide range of employers’ and business 
men’s organisations. He vigorously denounced recent trends 
in public criticism, and said that plain facts did not support the 
charges so freely made. The 40-hour week, for example, he 
claimed was a bogey: any number of hours could be worked 
provided overtime was paid, and through the Industrial 
Emergency Council even this provision could be altered if this 
were shown to be necessary to the war effort. In no other part 
of the British Commonwealth, said the Minister, had hours 
been extended in this way without overtime rates of pay, and 
this was typical of New Zealand’s eagerness to meet the war 
position. It was therefore surely deplorable that a stream of 
criticism by individuals and organizations should be allowed to 
destroy the goodwill necessary to whole-hearted co-operation 
in critical times. There had been sinners on both sides, he 
suggested, including perhaps himself upon occasion; but now 
he appealed for an extension into public discussions of that 
more generous spirit of non-party co-operation and willing- 
ness to look facts in the face which had been clearly shown in 
the work of such bodies as the Industrial Emergency Council. 

This appeal drew a significant response. Delegate after dele- 
gate endorsed what the Minister had said, and hastened to 
repudiate, on behalf of his organisation, the criticisms of which 
he had complained, while compliments were freely handed to 
the workers’ delegates on the Industrial Emergency Council, 
who “faced every issue fairly and squarely in free and friendly 
discussion”. In short, there was a wide measure of agreement 
among all present as to those things which were most impor- 
tant in New Zealand to-day. Reports of the conference made 
cold comfort for whole-hearted socialisers, but they were en- 
couraging reading for a wide section of the public, who would 
agree that violence in public controversy, of which no political 
group has been innocent, is becoming increasingly out of place. 


New Zealand, 
June 1941. 
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For consideration 


by the board 


The question of investing profits allocated to reserve arises. 


Surely the strongest consideration is that they should 
be used to help win the war. 


Will shareholders approve of funds being invested in this 
way ? 
Experience of companies which have put their funds 
into War Finance Securities is that shareholders 
heartily approve their action. 


How do fairly large investors lend to the country at present ? 


By buying three per cent. Savings Bonds (1955-65) 
—a medium-term Government Loan continuously 
available. 


Where are they on sale and in what units ? 


You can buy Bonds of £100, or any higher multiple 
of £50, direct from the Bank of England, or through 
any Bank or, Stockbroker. There is no limit to the 
value of Bonds you may buy. 





There are also for this Security a Post Office Issue and a Trustee 
Savings Bank Issue. Maximum subscription £1000. Full 
details from Post Offices and Trustee Savings Banks respectively. 





o/4 Savings 
Bonds 


1955-65 


Issued by The National Savings Committee, London 
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